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ing woman of medium height, 21 years old, was admitted 

to a State Hospital for the insane because she could not 

control her “hatrish feelings” and “jerking spells.” 
During the admission procedures she sat quietly in an incon- 
spicuous chair. Her head was lowered so that the brim of 
her hat concealed most of her features and when she did 
look up the brim of the hat was timidly lifted just high 
enough to allow her eyes to peer beneath the edge. She 
smiled at almost every remark addressed to her. This con- 
trasted strangely with the uncontrollable feelings of hatred 
that she complained of, and indicated compensatory efforts 
to hide these feelings. Her husband gave the usual brief 
account of her illness, but carefully hid his feelings of personal 
responsibility and any intimation of insight into her con- 
dition However, he was very solicitous of her welfare. 

Her life on the ward for the first few days was unevent- 
ful. She adjusted herself fairly well to her companions and 
the routine requirements and found some light work for 
herself to shorten the periods of idleness. 

When her ear was pricked in order to take a blood 
specimen she submitted to the procedure without any signs 
of uneasiness until after the operation was practically 
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finished. ‘Then suddenly she became embarrassed and 
seemed to be very uncomfortable but said nothing to the 
physician. 

One morning after this incident when I made my ward 
rounds I found her standing before a window, very much 
embarrassed. Her body muscles were jerking vigorously 
and she explained when I approached that she hated “‘that 
man more than any one inthe world.’’ She referred to the 
physician that made the ear puncture, whom she had just 
seen pass by the building. She could not explain why she 
hated him. He had not hurt her and had been kind and 
careful she said, but nevertheless when she saw him she felt 
an intense hatred for him. 

Within a few days after her admission the “jerking 
spells” or “hatrish feelings”’ recurred so frequently that she 
was seldom without them. She complained pitifully that, 
despite her efforts to control herself, even the slightest com- 
mands of the nurses affected her. 

Such impersonal orders as the call of the patients to 
attend dinner caused her to feel intensely embarrassed and 
resistant even though, as she expressed herself, she knew 
better. She told me of one of her reactions when she was 
in the grove with her ward. “She (the nurse) called us in a 
very pleasant voice (to come to the ward) but it affected me 
so deeply that in a second my thoughts were in a whirl. I 
came in and went to my room and cried. All those bitter 
thoughts back to my childhood rushed through my mind. 
I could see them all like a flash pass in a string and it made 
me feel so bitter I cried and then went to sleep. But today 
I feel better.” 

It was observed that practically all of the muscles of 
her body “jerked,” that is, became involved in convulsions 
during many of these episodes. The jerks of the recti 
abdominis were included in the large group of muscles which 
were involved, and not until later was it ascertained that 
this activity was conditioned by a distinct experience. 
With the attacks she would often beat herself and dig her 
nails into the palms. She was afraid that she might injure 
herself or someone. She did not haliucinate nor lose con- 
sciousness. 
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Upon examination without a perimeter it was found 
that her visual field for colors was markedly constricted for 
the right eye and practically normal for the left eye. 

‘he patient did not react to heat, cold, touch or pain, 
except sometimes when it was strongly suggested that she 
could feel the stimulus, over the right side of the face and 
neck, right shoulder, arm, trunk and leg. To stimuli over 
the posterior surfaces below the waist she also gave practical- 
ly no response. The left side varied considerably at differ- 
ent times but on the whole the sensations were normal over 
the left half of the face, shoulder and arm, except the hand 
and a narrow strip which ran down the left side of the body 
and leg to the ankle. Stimulation of the hands and feet 
yielded no response. She had never complained of loss of 
sensation, had no idea of its duration, and seemed to be 
surprised at the discovery. 

On the extensor surfaces of each forearm, about midway 
between the elbow and wrist, was an irregular, blotchy, slightly 
raised erythematous surface. Each area was about as large 
as the finger surface of a woman’s hand. These areas itched 
considerably at times and she insisted that it was a skin 
disease which she had had for more than a year and did not 
worry about, and which had nothing to do with her illness. 
Her subjective complaints consisted of “hatrish feelings,” 
“jerking spells” and nausea caused by red fruits and vege- 
tables. This nausea became so intense that she vomited 
when she ate red fruits or vegetables. 

To sum up her symptoms she had (1) uncontrollable 
periods of intense hatred and jealousy for principally her 
husband, mother-in-law and her grandmother; (2) periods 
of jerking of practically all her voluntary muscles, and (3) 
an independent jerking of her abdominal muscles; (4) normal 
sensation for her left face, chest, arm, side of body and leg 
and back above the waist, with hypaesthesia to anaesthesia 
for the rest of her body; (5) an area of independent anaesthes- 
ia for the right upper face; (6) constriction of the field for 
color vision in the right eye, particularly red; (7) nausea and 
vomiting caused by red fruits and vegetables; (8) erythema- 
tous blotches on the extensor surface of each forearm and 
(9) periods of intense itching over these surfaces. 
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The patient’s family history was negative. Her parents 
died when she was two years old. She was adopted by a 
neighbor woman whom she was very fond of and always 
regarded as her mother. This woman taught her the Catho- 
lic faith, gave her a comfortable home, and provided for 
the usual childhood education. She was probably an ex- 
cessively petted child. She was taught by her foster mother 
to fear and avoid a certain “‘mean” old lady. Unfortunately 
this old lady, who was her grandmother, caught her on the 
street when she was about ten years old and kidnapped her, 
despite her cries and protests. From that day on she lived 
very unhappily with this grandmother. ‘The patient always 
believed that the shock of the kidnapping, her great fear 
and her hatred of her grandmother, reénforced by the long 
years of unhappiness, caused her to become abnormal. 

As a child of her foster mother she had been petted, 
spoiled and given every comfort and attention. After she 
was kidnapped she was always miserable, scolded, whipped, 
lonely and unhappy. She had to sleep alone upstairs and 
frequently, because of fear, she sneaked to the head of the 
stairs and there cried herself to sleep. She was often pun- 
ished for this but the punishment did not stop the fear. 
After her grandfather died her night terrors left her. 

Other than this constant exposure to the unintelligent 
domination by a much older, unsympathetic personality her 
life was uneventful until the period of her engagement and 
marriage. 

The grandmother was an earnest Catholic, but the 
patient, as she said, felt very little interest in that faith. 
The persistent old lady had no patience for such girlish 
irresponsibility and planned out her course in life without 
considering the wishes of the young woman. She selected a 
young Catholic man to be her granddaughter’s husband, 
and at what seemed to be the propitious time announced her 
engagement to him in the newspapers. But this selection, 
like most of her grandmother’s ideas, was quite different 
from that which the young woman desired. This young 
man, she said, was a flirt and was known in the neighbor- 
hood as an immoral man. For some reason that she did not 
quite understand she liked him and often fancied herself 
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the object of his flirtations, but she was never able to trust 
him or to love him. She was in love, she thought, with a 
young Protestant and despite her religion and her grand- 
mother’s horror she determined to marry him. The grand- 
mother did not know of their engagement but suspected it 
and determined to forestall the proposition by announcing 
the engagement in the papers. 

The newspaper episode precipitated a crisis. The next 
day the patient denied the engagement in the papers. A 
furious debate between the two women resulted. The 
grandmother would not permit her fiancé to see her but 
kept her in the house and sent for the parish priest. The 
two people tried to convince the girl that she would make a 
mistake if she should marry the Protestant. In the after- 
noon the patient was locked in her bedroom by the grand- 
mother and informed that she would be kept there until she 
promised to marry the Catholic. (The remaining details 
of the scene which developed while she was in the room were 
forgotten by the patient and will be described later as part 
of the psychoanalysis.) 

Later in the afternoon the patient managed to escape 
from the house and stayed with her future sister-in-law. 
A few days later she married the Protestant. 

(It may be best to note here that this sister-in-law had 
been subject to violent “jerking spells” since the birth of 
her first baby. The muscles involved were principally the 
abdominal, according to our patient’s statement.) 

She married in March at the age of 19. Soon after this 
her psychoneurosis became apparent and it developed 
rapidly. A sequence of unhappy experiences in an environ- 
ment that was peculiarly suited to expose her to a series of 
most unpleasant conflicts, soon proved too much for the 
patient. 

Her husband’s parents lived alone on a farm which 
they had occupied for years. The young couple were to 
take complete charge of all its details and live with the old 
people. This proved unfortunate because the mother-in- 
law could not give up her dictatorship of a household that 
she had dominated for years. The young wife was in per- 
petual conflict with her. She was in reality exposed again 
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to her perplexing grandmother problem in the person of the 
mother-in-law. The long, long needed freedom from re- 
straints and criticism was not to be her good fortune. She 
soon became convinced that she was not regarded with 
much favor by the older woman and believed that her 
husband favored his mother in their conflicts, which he 
actually did. 

The psychoanalysis, that is the recall in detail of the 
images (memories) of the experiences that determined her 
pathological condition required about eight weeks of almost 
daily conferences averaging more than an hour to an inter- 
view. ‘The recall was like unraveling a tangled skein of 
yarn. Part of the details of one experience, then another, 
were recalled until most of the unpleasant experiences were 
related. The “jerking spells” and “hatrish feelings” 
bothered her the most and naturally her discussion of her 
troubles at first centered about their description and onset. 
She attributed much of her trouble to the fact that several 
months after her marriage she was badly frightened by a 
report from the neighbors that an insane man was coming 
through the woods towards their house. ‘The next day their 
barn caught on fire. Although she was menstruating she 
ran “about a mile” to call some neighbors and while on her 
way it occurred to her that her mother-in-law might enter the 
barn to liberate the horses and be burned up. She promptly 
ran back to the house and found that an excited crowd of 
neighbors had gathered and the barn was in ruins. She 
recalled how she cried when she saw the remains of a pet 
colt and also how she and her sister-in-law prepared a dinner 
for the neighbors, and when they entered the kitchen her 
“head flew back” and her “jaw set.” For several weeks 
she seemed to be unable to recall any other details of this 
scene. Later when the house caught fire, and when the 
wheat field burned she again had unusually severe convul- 
sions. 

Details of more trivial conflicts about the conduct of the 
farm, etc., seemed to force themselves into the foreground 
and necessarily had to be readjusted to. Her jealousy of 
her mother-in-law became very evident, and her incapacity 
to meet this condition troubled her greatly, but gradually 
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she developed a determination to meet her family problems 
on another basis than that of hatred. This, of course, she 
was unable to really carry out, but her attitude had the 
effect of enabling her to study her troubles more intimately, 
and she no longer evaded her own responsibilities in the 
psychoanalysis. 

Then quite unexpectedly memory details or images of a 
forgotten traumatic experience came to the surface and 
proved to contain the determining or conditioning stimuli 
of her very distressing gastric sensori-motor reactions to feel 
nauseated when red fruits or vegetables were placed on the 
table for the meal. When she ate the red fruits or vegetables 
they were quickly emitted again. ‘The traumatic incident 
amounted to the following: 

In June, a few months after their marriage, she found 
her mother-in-law on the porch before breakfast seeding 
cherries for canning purposes. The patient, who was trying 
to take charge of the household, made preparations to help 
seed the cherries. ‘The mother-in-law refused her assistance. 


The young woman persisted, venturing the information that 
she was not unwell because her mother-in-law believed that 
when fruit was canned by a menstruating woman it would 
spoil. Although her menstrual period was due she did not 
realize until later that the cause for its seeming delay was 


pregnancy. 

For several minutes she was unable to recall anything 
further. Finally she added, “Then I went in to breakfast 
with my husband and tried to take my anger out on him 
but I got no satisfaction.” Here another break in the 
recall occurred. Then she resumed, “I ate a little break- 
fast and my mother-in-law brought in some cherries. I 
gave my husband mine with the remark that I guessed they 
were all right since he picked them. I left the table and 
vomited up the food. I did this for everything I ate after 
that until my baby was born. ‘The reason I was so angry 
was because we had contracted to run the farm for half and 
I thought I should have something to say.” (She discussed 
this scene with free expressions of anger for the mistreat- 
ment.) 

(Cannon has shown that anger or fear arousing stimuli 
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cause a marked disturbance of the gastric sensori-motor 
and secretory functions, and the feelings produced by the 
reaction, according to James, constitute in large part the 
emotion. The anger and fear reactions of the stomach 
both seem to be unsuitable for the reception of food.) 
When the patient was still further aggravated by the trium- 
phant mother-in-law (primary stimulus) offering the cherries, 
(conditioning stimulus) theobject of the conflict, and her 
husband supported his mother, the patient was left no 
outlet upon which to express her anger and make a com- 
fortable readjustment. She had to control herself, that is, 
suppress the affect. Anger tends to remove the stimulus 
from the receptor and not to accept it, much less to swallow 
it as food. She succeeded in rejecting the cherries but the 
rage status of the stomach was unfit to retain the breakfast 


and caused feelings of nausea. The stomach emitted the 
food and it seems that so long as she was unable to make 
a normal affective adjustment to the conditioning or primary 
stimuli they tended to arouse reactions of hatred and 
aversion. When she did make a healthful adjustment to 
the experience the affective reénforcement of the condi- 


tioned gastric reflexes no longer existed and it seems that 
concomitantly the gastric reflexes were no longer conditioned 
to react with aversion to the particular food. (Perhaps 
a future insight into such functions will preclude the pres- 
ent tendency to discuss the conditioned reflex and its affec- 
tive reénforcement as separate phenomena.) 

* The tendency to vomit was probably reenforced by 
the aversions to food which occur frequently as a psycho- 
genetic phenomenon in pregnancy, (perhaps nourishing 
an unwelcome foetus) because throughout pregnancy 
the patient vomited nearly all the food she ate, and 
the sight of red fruit on the table caused vomiting, 
whereas after her labor the red fruits, etc., only caused 
nausea unless they were eaten. She became so emaciated 
that she was later unable to nurse her baby. The very 
delicate reactions of the affections to stimuli and the com- 
plicated nature of their conditioning deserves the exhaustive 
study of psychology. 
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The tendency to react with aversion to all red fruits 
and vegetables, besides cherries was probably reénforced 
by a traumatic experience of several months previous, 
because when she had made an emotional adjustment to 
the cherry incident and expressed her hatred for the husband 
and mother-in-law she, much to my surprise, included the 
pathologist. She could not explain why she included him 
until it occurred to her that she felt her first hatred for him 
when he removed the blood (red) stained cloth from her ear 
after making a puncture to take a blood specimen. Then 
she added “‘I thought he did just as he pleased.” 

Her agitation and hatred continued for the next twenty- 
four hours and was later in the day accompanied by con- 
vulsive jerkings of her muscles which continued throughout 


the night. 

The episode of the cherries occurred after the barn fire 
and the vividness of its affective impressions had probably 
covered up the details of the more important barn fire 
episode. Now the fire episode bothered her again and she 


made considerable progress in the recall of its details but 
could not quite get all of it—the most pertinent fact in 
the scene. 

She visualized the fire scene in greater detail. She visual- 
ized how the excited crowd and the women, particularly the 
mother-in-law,( Mrs. G.) noticed her excitement and trembling 
and told her to keep quiet or she would have “‘spells”’ like her 
sister-in-law. Here a period of amnesia occurred but she 
was able to work forward from the time her head “flew 
back” etc., when the men entered the kitchen. One of the 
men was Mr. H. He was president of a home insurance 
company that had insured this barn. Although she seemed 
to be unable, with persistent effort, to recall what transpired 
between the suggestions of Mrs. G. and the entrance of Mr. 
H. she was able to develop the scene from the time of his 
entrance until her convulsions. She could see herself trying 
to pour the coffee but her hands trembled so violently that 
her sister-in-law took the pot and “I broke down.” She 
fell back into a chair. The men seized her arms to keep 
them from jerking and then her face began to jerk and her 
jaws set. Then her entire body became involved in a con- 
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vulsion from which she did not recover until the next day. 
She had always been apprehensive lest she should be like her 
sister-in-law and now she had her malady. 

Her husband paid her a visit at this stage of the analysis 
and both were delighted with the improvement. She said 
her “‘mind felt free and open,”’ and she now understood why 
she had attacks in the presence of a crowd or a fire. But 
it soon became evident that she was not so well as she 
thought. ‘The fire scene was again studied, and she recalled 
more elaborately the details of the excited crowd running 
about with water, and that Mr. H. wanted to know who 
was the last person in the barn, and that the people felt sure 
that the son of the insane man, who had been in the woods 
the night before, had set fire to the barn because the children 
reported having seen him running away from the fire. The 
patient heard Mr. H. telephone to the sheriff to arrest the 
suspected man. ‘This recall worried her and she expressed 
herself that “yesterday I felt so good and now I feel as if 
something wants to come out and can’t.” The suspected 
man was a brother of her girl friend. 

She seemed unable to recall anything further and was 
very much agitated. With suggestions that she would see 
more details of the fire, gradually other fragments of the 
scene were recalled. She now saw the excited Mr. H. with 
two cups of water trying to throw them on the fire and when 
he entered the kitchen doorway she started to tease him 
about it, but something changed her mind. After several 
minutes another fragment was added. She saw her hus- 
band’s brother J. walking behind Mr. H. ‘They were having 
an earnest conversation and then she remembered that she 
was afraid J]. was talking about her husband. ‘That morning 
she heard J. say that he had always expected a fire because 
her husband would not stop carrying matches when in the 
barn. “Mr. H. had a mean look in his eye and I thought 
J. had told him about my husband. ‘This is what changed 
my mind and I stopped him to see what he was going to do.” 

No further recall was effected although we tried hard 
for at least fifteen minutes. Then she had a “strange 
thought.” “Mrs. T., an old lady, set fire to her barn when 
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e smoked in it and Mr. H. refused to pay her the insur- 


ince 


With this fragment it seemed obvious that the patient 
eld a secret which Mr. H. should know and was afraid 
at the insurance would be lost if he knew it. I insisted 
iat she knew something that no one else knew. But she 
emed to be.unable to recall anything, and was obviously 
eling very uncomfortable. She seemed to be lost in study, 


en suddenly an expression of decided pleasure swept over 
er features. “I knew that my husband watered the colt 
after everybody left the barn that morning and I thought 
he might have fed it some hay and dropped some matches. 
This I was afraid Mr. H. would find out.” She seemed to 
feel an immediate relief and said that a weight had passed 
from her. 

The tendency to have “jerking spells,’’ seemed to en- 
tirely disappear and she regarded herself as cured. Several 
days later, however, she complained of spinal pains and when 
examination was made, much to my surprise, she developed 
strong rhythmical jerks of the recti muscles of the abdomen 
which could be easily seen through her clothing. ‘Two days 
later a jealous patient made offensive statements about her 
and her physician, and following this conflict the recti 
muscles resumed a rhythmical jerking which lasted about 
36 hours. Several hours of interviews did not yield the 
slightest information relative to its complex. Her difficul- 
ties with this patient had to be dealt with before further 
progress was possible, and the incident emphasized the 
importance of keeping patients, who are to be psycho- 
analyzed, in a congenial environment and free from in- 
quisitive or critical people. 

The remainder of the psychoanalysis will be given as 
compactly as possible because of the limited space, and the 
traumatic experience will be related in brief instead of in the 
fragmentary manner of the recall. She was finally able to 
place the first attack of abdominal jerking as having occurred 
about two weeks after her marriage, and later she recalled 
that it was two days after her marriage instead of two weeks. 
The difficulty developed as follows: The night following her 
marriage was spent in revelry. The next night the boys 
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carried her husband away and the following afternoon her 
husband and his mother paid a visit to her grandmother, 
despite the patient’s objections, and she refused to accom- 
pany them. This disregard for her feelings associated the 
grandmother and mother-in-law and husband against her. 
This disappointed her greatly and she was left at home in a 
very unhappy frame of mind. Her state of-feeling was 
probably intense indignation and hatred for the grand- 
mother. She said she was lonely and cried. She had no 
friend and no one todepend upon. She knew nothing about 
the sexual life of woman and was afraid of becoming preg- 
nant without someone to take care of her. Her sister-in- 
law’s attacks of “jerking” followed the birth of her first child, 
and the patient believed it was the result of poor treatment. 
This reénforced her fears of pregnancy. She visualized 
herself lying on the bed in a very morose frame of mind. 
She had started to menstruate that day and that night she 
expected to sleep with her husband. She was disgusted 
with her condition and felt deeply disappointed in her 
husband’s and his mother’s attitude toward her grandmother. 
She had expected them to take up her quarrel. She even 
regretted her marriage and thought that perhaps she had 
madeamistake. She recalled her resolution to depend upon 
her sister-in-law and that when she arose from the bed she felt 
better but her abdomen jerked. (It always seemed to me 
that a critical fragment was overlooked here unless the 
sexual transgression occurred in the afternoon and that night 
also). That night she said her husband “did just as he 
pleased” despite her unhappy mental state, indignation and 
resistance. ‘The recall of this imposition seemed to com- 
plete the details of the repressed traumatic experience. 
Her anger at the pathologist, who “did just as he pleased” 
when he removed the blood stained cloth, seemed also to be 
explained. Later on she met the pathologist again and told 
me that she no longer hated him although this reaction had 
persisted for weeks. The final explanation which she was 
able to give for the abdominal jerks did not seem definitely 
satisfactory as a traumatic episode, although feelings of 
shame and hatred were freely expressed, and it must be 
included that because of her disappointment in her husband’s 
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yyalty to her she was in no mood to make love to him. 

Whatever details were m*fssing seemed to be unim- 
portant because the convulsions entirely disappeared, in- 
luding a tendency to squint her eyelids closely together 
ind avoid looking at anyone frankly. Her husband had 
ioticed this shifting glance on a previous visit and had 
isked her about it. 

It is perhaps necessary to repeat that she recognized 
eat, cold, touch and pain stimuli over the left half of her 
face, left breast and arm, upper back and posterior arm 
surfaces and a narrow strip along her left side and left leg. 
The right side of the face and body was almost completely 
anaesthetic except that sometimes, upon strong reénforcing 
suggestions that she could feel the stimulus, she reacted. 
The face and breast lines of demarcation were definite but 
the other borders varied several inches at different times. 
It is rather striking that she never complained of areas of 
anaesthesia and maintained that she had never known of 
their existence until I discovered them in the routine physical 
examination. 

The time and manner of the onset of the anaesthesia 
was quite a dilemma. The anaesthesia seemed to be a 
discovery for her and she did not have the slightest idea 
how it might have occurred. 

In a sense the associations of thought that led up to the 
recall of the painful experience were influenced by me in 
that ! insisted that through the areas of skin which she avoid- * 
ed the recognition of, she had met with an unpleasant experi- 
ence. But the actual details of the recall I am sure were 
not changed by suggestions because when in our groping 
for the experience I told her that I believed it must have 
occurred as a result of her husband’s impositions she main- 
tained that she did not believe it had any relation to that 
experience and gave it little consideration. 

After a great deal of searching I rather vigorously in- 
sisted that she would recall some things that would lead us 
back to the time of the experience. After considerable 
wandering of the visual images she recalled the scene of the 
engagement conflict with the grandmother came to the fore- 
ground. She exhausted the details of the unpleasant an- 
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nouncement of her engagement and the scene shifted to her 
imprisonment in her bedroom. Here a gap in her ability to 
remember occurred and she was not able to recall for some 
time the slightest detail of herself in the room. Then she 
added the fragment that she dressed preparatory to elope 
from the house, and after some time she recalled that she 
changed from winter to spring underwear. Here the re- 
sistance became so strong that she was unable to make 
further progress. 

I had devoted so much time to the analysis of the an- 
aesthesia complex that I again felt constrained to make a 
suggestion in order to hasten the recall of the details of the 
experience. Obviously the traumatic experience occurred 
when she was nude and since the door was locked and she 
was alone in the room and the odd distribution of the anaes- 
thesia roughly included about all of that surface of the body 
which one would see while standing in a three-quarters pose 
before a mirror I suggested that something happened while 
she was posing before the mirror. Had this anaesthesia 
been merely a wish fulfillment of the malingering type to 
gain an object, as is still ordinarily believed to be the case 
in hysteria by the average general practitioner, this patient 
could have escaped the responsibility by simply accepting 


my suggestion. But it was not correct and it was not in 
her power to change her functions by merely wishing. She 
simply replied that although she did not know what the true 
explanation of her lost sensation was, the suggestion I made 


did not feel right. 

The psychoanalysis had to be postponed for a week. 
When she entered the room to resume the analysis she 
announced rather triumphantly that her sensation had re- 
turned without the analysis. Much surprised I asked why 
she thought this. She said she could no longer wash the 
dishes. Because she had been able to endure hotter water 
than the other patients she had been delegated to wash the 
dishes, but now the water burned her hands. I tested her 
with a pin and found her to be very sensitive where previous- 
ly she had been anaesthetic. The hypersensitiveness was 
as pathological as the anaesthesia had been, and it soon 
proved that she had recalled most of the traumatic experi- 
ence of which she was ashamed but had not adjusted to it. 
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the bedroom she had had a 

































he: In brief, while locked in 
y t good cry and time to think things over. She must either 
ome marry the grandmother’s choice (Mr. A.) or escape. She 
she was facing the crisis of her life under most confusing cir- 
ope cumstances. She was not absolutely sure she loved the 
she Protestant (Mr. G.) but she had more confidence in him 
re- than in Mr. A. She was inclined to elope and marry G. and 
ake while in this vacillating frame of mind she changed clothing. 
She recalled that while she was undressed the postman 
an- whistled his announcement of having mail for the house. 
ea She was expecting a letter from A. in which he would declare 
the his feelings about the marriage. She liked him because he 
red was bold with women and knew more about the world than . 
she G., who was quiet and more retiring. ‘Then she recalled 
1es- parting the curtains slightly and looking out of the window 
dv to see whether or not the postman was coming into their 
ose yard and watching him go around the house. She remained ) 
rile there for some time lost in sexual fancies about A., and 
sia whether or not to elope with G., and did not hear her grand- 
to mother come upstairs. Suddenly she was aroused from her 
ase sensuous day dream by the grandmother pushing a letter 
ent under the door. She was startled and deeply embarrassed ° 
ing because of her sense of guilt, her nakedness and telltale 
in sensuous fancies and secret planning to elope. She thought 
she her grandmother was opening the door but the old woman 
“ue went away without doing so or saying anything. (The 
de recall of the surprise came only after great resistance and 
mortification. ) 
ok. The patient explained that she was nude when she was ) 
she surprised except for the curtain that she was peeping through. 
re- It covered one side of her face, shoulder, breast and arm and 
hy a strip along the side of her body to the ankles. Anaesthesia 
he for the rest of the body resulted from a pathological effort 
er not to recognize the nudeness. When I asked why her 
he back was not affected she replied that perhaps it was be- 
er cause she was not ashamed of her back. (Naked backs are 
$- permitted on the stage.) ) 
hs Her reactions to heat, cold, touch and pain stimuli now 
n became normal, except for a small area of anaesthesia in- 
4 voving the upper right face about the eye, cheek and upper 
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lip. As an explanation for this she comparatively easily 
recalled a scene in which A. caught and kissed her despite 
her resistance. ‘The anaesthetic area was where he kissed 
her. ‘The repressed affect was shame and indignation. 

Up to this time the patient consistently maintained 
that the two similar blotches of erythema on the extensor 
surfaces of each forearm resulted from an incurable skin 
disease that she had had for a year or more. Although she 
had excellent insight into her psychoneurosis she would not 
consider the blotches on her arms as anything but a skin 
disease. She had gained in weight and was now in excellent 
physical condition. Hours of exposure to the sun in the 
park had tanned her forearms a very noticeable brown but 
the areas of capillary dilatation did not tan and remained 
decidedly paler. 

She was now much more inclined to scratch her fore- 
arms, at times she almost scarified herskin. ‘The itching now 
occupied most of her attention and she complained that 
she could not go into the park because the grass caused her 
arms to itch, and this feature influenced her to study the 
difficulty. I thought the itching and capillary dilatation 
was determined by one experience since it seemed part of 
the same skin area although she scratched more of the arm 
than the surface of the blotches. 

Her associations of thought suggested by the symptoms 
brought up a visual picture of herself working in the garden 
with her mother-in-law. It was very hot and because of 
her poorly nourished condition and pregnancy the mother-in- 
law told her to go into the house. They had been pulling a 
weed that had caused her skin to itch. She felt that the 
mother-in-law was trying to command her, and she refused 
but retired to the shade of an apple tree. She visualized 
herself standing there, rubbing her itching arms and feeling 
very angry. The mother-in-law persisted and she finally 
submitted and retired to the house. She hated the mother- 
in-law for bossing her but repressed her feelings. She made 
a comfortable, affective readjustment to this experience by 
a discussion of her mother-in-law and the itching disappeared, 
but the blotches of skin did not tan. 
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The queer distributions of the blotches of erythema 


suggested the grip of someone’s hands to me, which I dis- 
cussed when I showed them to another physician and the 
patient probably remembered this, although at the time she 
did not agree with me. 

The associations of thought may possibly have been 
influenced by that conference but I believe it is impossible 
for a patient to relieve a repression symptom by telling a 
lie or substituting an irrelevant experience. She visualized 
herself in a room with her mother-in-law. She had an- 
nounced that she was going to harness the horse and drive 
to town. The mother-in-law opposed this and a conflict 
resulted. ‘The patient started to leave the house and her 
mother-in-law grabbed her by the forearms. The patient 
jerked loose and the tightly compressed fingers slipped off 
leaving the dilated capillary blotches where the fingers had 
compressed the skin. The recall of this experience was 
accompanied with its repressed affect of hatred and she 
expressed herself freely about the forgotten experience. In 
each of the instances of repressing her hatred she gave as 
the reason her utter dependence upon the mother-in-law 
and her fear of offending her. 

Unfortunately the patient was discharged about a week 
later and I was unable to observe that the pale blotches 
tanned as much as the remainder of the arm although they 
were quite brown in comparison to their former condition 
and had practically disappeared. The erythema and itching 
had completely disappeared. 

It was necessary for the patient to get some insight into 
her serious tendency to repress her strong affective reactions 
of hatred and her grave persistent feelings of inferiority. 
She was decidedly immature in her self-reliance. She be- 
lieved her grandmother had ruined her life by the kidnapping 
and mistreatment, and insisted that she had never had a 
childhood sexual trauma. (At the time of this psycho- 
analysis the psychogenetic importance of the autoerotic 
and homosexual strivings were not realized and so were 
overlooked.) She recalled that she did not like a certain 
girl and her brother after she had grown up, although they 
were her playmates when they were children. She finally 
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associated with this dislike a scene of her childhood when 
an attempt was made by this boy to perform sexual inter- 
course with her and his sister. He was considerably older 
and he with his sister, who was about her age, enticed her 
to submit to the play. While they were in the act her 
foster-mother surprised them and whipped the patient. 
More serious than the whipping, she caused the child to feel 
that she had lost confidence and respect for her. 

This sexual trauma cannot be considered the foundation 
of her psychoneurosis but it probably played a part as a 
determinant of her tendency to react in a repressive manner 
to her conflicts, and tremendously accelerated the tendency 
to react with shame to even trivial mistakes. The long 
years of domination by an unsympathetic grandmother 
following ten years of petting by her foster-mother, her 
tendency to nurse her hatred, and even enjoy it, associated 
with her serious ignorance of the sexual life of woman should 
be considered. She married to escape a domineering grand- 
mother who never permitted her to assert herself and most 
unfortunately became associated with a still more domineer- 


ing mother-in-law. ‘The psychoanalysis of the case cannot 


be considered finished nor the patient cured of her psycho- 
pathic tendencies. 

Within three years after the psychoanalysis she has 
written in reply to an inquiry, that none of the symptoms 
which were analyzed returned, but she has had at least one 
psychotic episode since her discharge, the details of which 
were not learned. She had to return to the household of 
her mother-in-law. 

Probably this patient’s unusual tendency to form dne 
affective repression after another and in nearly every in- 
stance, that of hatred, was largely the result of her affective 
isolation in her grandmother’s house. Her “hatrish feelings” 
caused her often to entertain revengeful fancies, which un- 
doubtedly she really enjoyed and then regretted. (These 
fancies were her only avenue of escape from the unusually 
inflexible, painful environment.) 

That her personality never developed beyond the 
autoerotic level was probably due to the consistent re- 
pressive influence of the dominating grandmother who 
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assiduously imposed a censorship upon most of her spontan- 
eous girlish, social interests and forced the child with threats 


of punishment to suppress her emotions. 

She really married to escape from her grandmother and 
unfortunately moved into the house of her mother-in-law. 
Because of her long training to repress her affections, to be 
economically dependent, to have a grossly apprehensive 
misunderstanding of the sexual life of woman, her deficiencies 
became the instruments that bound her to the older woman. 
She dared not retaliate and offend her mother-in-law for 
fear of being neglected in her pregnancy and labor. 


DISCUSSION. 


In this case, in each instance of affective repression 
that left objective, functional derangements, the affect was 
the natural response to a definite situation, that is, a healthy 
response to the situation, but was repressed because of some 
form of fear of the consequences if she should permit her 
feelings free play. In each instance the initial affective re- 
action, whether shame or hatred, may be looked upon as a 
normal reflex response to certain features in a definite situa- 
tion and these features may be regarded as the primary 
timulus of the affective reaction. Associated simultaneous- 
ly with the primary stimulus were stimuli that had previous- 
ly been indifferent in so far as affective reactions were con- 
cerned. To illustrate this, let us take the itching or erythema 
Symptoms. 

The dominance of the mother-in-law, with her affective 
attitude and words, was the primary stimulus of the natural 
affective reaction of hatred in the patient. The itching of 
the skin from an irritating weed, which occurred at the time, 
or the capillary dilatation of the skin from compression and 
friction of the fingers, were normal reactions to stimuli which 
were heretofore indifferent to affective reactions of 
hatred. Through the accidental association as simultaneous 
stimult of these primary affective and the indifferent 
stimuli which were causing the most vigorous reactions of the 
organism at the time, the affective reactions became conditioned 
to react to these indifferent stimuli. ‘This continued so long as 
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the affective reactions were repressed and apparently they 
reenforced the normal reactions to the indifferent stimuli 
and made the reactions persist for undue periods of time. The 
memories of the experience were repressed (forgotten) and 
the individual reacted with hatred and itching when in the 
grass without knowing that it was caused by the grass. 
Later when she knew that the grass caused the itching it 
did not enable her to stop the reactions. In each instance, 
after the repressed affect was allowed to have its normal 
play and an adequate affective readjustment to the situation 
was made, the pathological influence of the indifferent 
stimuli and the objective symptoms disappeared. 

Bechterew first pointed out, and has been supported 
by the studies of Watson and Lashley, that when the primary 
stimulus of a motor or secretion reflex is associated simul- 
taneously for a number of times with an indifferent stimulus 
then the reflex will become conditioned to react to the in- 
different stimulus. This seems to be the mechanism of 
psychoneuroses except when the affective reénforcement 
is vigorous enough, then one simultaneous association may 
be sufficient. 

Bechterew further pointed out that when reflexes 
become thoroughly conditioned to react to certain stimuli, 
they, like the reaction to primary stimuli, may become the 
root upon which are grafted the influence of other condition- 
ing stimuli. 

In this patient the sequence of development of the 
symptoms suggests very strongly, since nearly all were re- 
enforced by repressions of shame or hatred, that they were in- 
timately associated together like grafted branches toaseriously. 
growing biological tendency. First a petted, timid, sensitive 
child was surprised in sexual play and her conduct severely 
reprimanded as shameful. At ten she was kidnapped by an 
unsympathetic, domineering grandmother who tended to 
persistently injure the child’s feelings and force her to sup- 
press her anger. The child’s fear of the grandfather at 
night certainly indicates the early pathological adaptations 
of her. sexual life. The repressions of shame and the anaes- 
thesia occurred with her engagement experiences. ‘The first 
motor disturbances developed within two days after her mar- 
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riage reenforce by repressions of hatred and shame. A few 
months later upon this was engrafted or associated general mo- 
yr convulsions reenforced by suggestions and repressions of 
hame. Within a short time she developed a pathological 
1usea and vomiting as the result of her repressions of anger 
an experience and then repressions of hatred reénforced 
rsistent sensations of itching and an erythema, visual con- 
triction for the right eye particularly for red,and intense aver- 
on for her husband, mother-in-law and grandmother. Her 
atred for the pathologist, which was aroused through his 
work being accidentally associated by its similarity (the 
blood stained rag) with the conditioning stimulus of previous 
repressions of hatred, is an example of how peculiarly fea- 
tures in the hospital may become seriously involved in the 
patient’s difficulties. 

The affective reactions of hatred and its need of in- 
juring the cause of the hatred were repressed by the fear 
of doing something which would be regretted. The con- 
flicts were always intense and acute, necessitating vigorous 
efforts to repress from consciousness the memories that 
aroused the hatred or shame. The successful repression 
lepended upon the patient’s ability to immediately coordinate 
all her attention upon a substitute, and this substitute was 
very naturally that content of consciousness which was next 
most vivid at the moment of the affective conflict. 

This case seems to offer an explanation of the phenom- 
enon of visual constriction—namely, through an affective 
resistance the threshold of consciousness is so heightened 
that only the more sensitive receptors which lie approximate- 
ly nearest the macula will transmit sensory reactions of 
sufficient intensity to produce consciousness of them. The 
stimuli that arise from objects in the peripheral field, the 
intensity of the light waves being equal, since they must 


play upon the less sensitive receptors, cause subliminal re- 
actions to the affective resistance. ‘Therefore only the 
colors directly before the eye are seen. ‘Theoretically the 
affective resistance may become so vigorous that complete 
anaesthesia or blindness may result and no stimuli may be 
intense enough to break through the resistance. 
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Functional deafness, anosmia, loss of taste etc.. may 
also be forms of anaesthesia or heightened thresholds of 


consciousness because of affective resistances. 

In the case of Miss Lucy R., Freud says “The hysteri- 
cal form of defence, for which a special adaptation is required, 
consists in converting the excitement into physical inner- 
vation. The gain brought about by this process is the 
crowding out of the unbearable presentation from the ego 
consciousness, which then contains instead the physical rem- 
iniscences produced by the conversion—in our case the 
subjective sense of smell—and suffers from the effect which 
is more or less distinctly adherent to these reminiscences.” 

[t is necessary to briefly restate the manner in which 
Miss Lucy R. developed the persistent olfactory image of 
cigar smoke which annoyed her so much. 

She loved her master’s children and had encouraged 
herself to expect the love of her widowed master and was 
shocked when one day he unjustly threatened to discharge 
her if strangers were again permitted to kiss his children. 
A tew months later when, she was coincidentally suffering 
from caries of the ethmoid, after a dinner an elderly guest 
attempted to kiss the children, the impetuous master shouted 
“Don’t kiss the children!” she “experienced a stitch in the 
heart, and as the gentlemen were smoking, the odor remained 
in my memory.” 

The violent words of the master were sufficient as a 
primary stimulus of reactions of fear (because of the pre- 
viously threatened discharge) to force a repression of her 
affections for the children and master since it was not pos- 
sible in the situation for a governess to permit the natural- 
ly anxious expression of her endangered affections for the 
children—and her master. Because of her affective attach- 
ment her position had a vital value for her. She held the 
attachment by a slender thread in the hands of an impet- 
uous master, who had already threatened to break it if 
a certain, almost unavoidable, trivial incident should occur 
again. In his discussion Freud does not seem to think that 
the fear of the discharge was justifiable for the affective re- 
pression, and that a degree of moral courage was lacking in 
his patient. I cannot at all agree with Freud’s feelings. It 
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seems to me that the patient’s affective attachment (mater- 
nal) to the children made her unfortunately but normally 
weakling in the face of a discharge. 
Now to return to the “‘conversion.”” It seems to me 
at this conception of conversion is not satisfactory as a 
nception of the biological process and the “special” defensive 
laptation of “converting the excitement into physical in- 
rvation”’ is a biological riddle. Just how Freud understands 
at excitement may be converted into a physical inner- 
ition is not intelligible. Furthermore it seems to me that 
is conversion conception is the keystone of Freud’s im- 
but not quite satisfactory libido concept. I 
the persistent olfactory image of tobacco smoke 
plained of by Miss Lucy R. was an example of the re- 
essed affective reactions becoming conditioned to react to 


. ordinarily indifferent stimulus (cigar smoke) and the ol- 


ctory image was made so persistent by the repressed but 
ive affections forcing awareness. 
In the instant of that conflict the affective processes of 
ve for the children were repressed by fear and continued 
remain repressed until Freud released them by analyzing 
vay the fear. ‘To make the repression and avoid showing 
anxiety of losing the objects of her affections, the organ- 
, as a biological unity, reflexly co-ordinated all its avail- 
le forces upon the control of the final common path of 
pression which was the next most vivid sensory reaction 
hand, namely, the cigar fumes which were coincidentally 
irritating the diseased nasal membranes and causing discom- 
The reflex adapatations to the nasal irritation, because 
of their simultaneous activity, became associated with the 
normal affective reactions to the primary stimulus of anxiety, 
namely, the irritated, impulsive master. When Freud 
analyzed away the fear and permitted the affective re n- 
forcement of the persistent olfactory images to make an 
adequate readjustment to the violent stimulus and its 
implications (“‘Don’t kiss the children,’”’) then the sensory 
images lost their vividness and took their normal place in 


the sensory experiences of the personality. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Psychoneuroses are conditioned reflex activities and 
are pathological because the affections have become condi- 
tioned through experiences to react to stimuli that normally 
should have an indifferent influence. 

The persistence of the abnormal conditioning of the 
reflex is due to the reenforcement by repressed affections 
which disappear as a re€nforcement so soon as an adequate 


affective readjustment is made. 

Fear of allowing the primary affections, whether of shame, 
hatred, grief or love, adequate expression tends to make a psy- 
chopath of any individual; that 1s to say when the affections of a 
personality are repressed their functions are abnormal. 
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SOME ANALYSES IN THE PSYCHOPATHOLOGY OF 
EVERYDAY LIFE 


BY H. W. FRINK, M. D,. 


Instructor in Neurology and Chief of the Neurological Clinic 
Cornell Medical College, New York. 


S Freud has shown in his Psychopathologie des 
Alltagslebens, those small disturbances of mental 
functioning such as slips of speech, mistakes in 
writing, the occasional forgetting of familiar names, 

etc., are not mere chance happenings but have their definite 


determinants. In almost every instance it can be demon- 
strated by careful investigation that the disturbance was 
brought about by the influence of some stream of thought 

group of ideas which for the time being lay outside the 
field of the individual’s consciousness. ‘These side streams 
are not very far removed from consciousness, in perhaps 
the majority of instances. They belong rather to the fore- 
conscious than to the unconscious proper, and thus are 
usually quite accessible to conscious introspection. 

The disturbances of functioning produced by these 
foreconscious Or unconscious trends are brought about in 
different ways. Sometimes the malfunctioning expresses 
the fulfillment of a pleasure-striving; at others it represents 
a defense against a painful trend or idea, etc. In any case 
the disturbance is one which, upon analysis, may be ex- 
pressed in terms of motive and, in miniature, is identical in 
psychological structure with those greater disturbances 
which we know as psychoneurotic and psychotic symptoms. 
The difference between the “psychopathology of everyday 
life’ and actual psychopathology or psychic ‘illness is, in 
essence, merely a quantitative one. 

Perhaps the most common example of these minor 
disturbances is that of temporary inability to recall some 
perfectly familiar word or name. Lapses of memory of 
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this variety are usually found upon analysis to be phenomena 
of defense. The name or word is one which was included in 
or closely associated with a group of ideas painful to the 
conscious personality of the individual and which in con- 
sequence had been included within the protective resistances 
tending to oppose the entrance of these painful ideas into 
consciousness. ‘The examples which follow are sufficiently 


understandable without further introduction. 


I. A friend once asked me if I knewof a firm which could 
supply a certain commodity he desired, but upon replying 
that I did, I found myself unable to remember the name of 
the firm, although I did remember the location of their 
place of business—a large downtown office building. 

A few days later, as I happened to be passing this 
building, I stepped in, and upon consulting the directory 
of its tenants found that the name I had been unable to 
recall was Pond. I attempted afterward to analyze my 
forgetting with the results that are here recorded. 

My first association with the word Pond was that a 
certain Dr.-Pond had been a pitcher on the old Baltimore 
baseball team. Next I thought of Indian Pond, where I 
used to go fishing as a small boy, and I had a memory picture 
of myself throwing into the water the large stone used as an 
anchor for the boat. Then I thought of a man named 
Fischer who is at present a pitcher for the New York Ameri- 
cans. 

Continuing, I thought of Pond’s Extract and of the 
fact that it contains witch hazel. This reminded me that I 
used witch hazel to rub my arm when in my school days I 
was pitcher on a baseball team. I also thought of a certain 
fat boy who was a member of the same team and recalled 
with amusement that in sliding to a base this boy once went 
head first into a mud puddle, so that as he lifted his face 
plastered with dirt this, combined with his marked rotundity, 
had given him an extremely laughable and pig-like appear- 
ance. I further recalled that at that time I knew a boy 
nicknamed “Piggy” and that at a later time I had been 
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nicknamed “Pig. 
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At this point I was interrupted for a few moments, and 
when I returned to the analysis the word Pond brought the 
associations: Ponder—think—“‘sicklied o’er with the pale 

ist of thought”—-Hamlet—the memory of my having re- 
rred to a certain village as a hamlet—the recollection that 
farmer in this village once told me that a spiteful neighbor 

ed two pigs and threw them into his (the farmer’s) well. 

Then there suddenly occurred to me the following 

ident from my seventh year, which appears to have been 
cause of my forgetting the word Pond. 

At the time I refer to I had a dog to which I was greatly 

hed. My brother and I were playing one day on the 
f a small pond near our house, and this dog was in the 

‘swimming. We began to throw small stones into the 

in front of the dog, and as each stone struck the surface 
vould jump for the splash, try to bite it, and bark in 
is excitement. Finally, I was seized with the malicious 
e to scare the dog and, picking up a stone weighing three 
pounds, ] threw it, intending it to strike just in front 
and frighten him by its enormous splash. Un- 
itely, my aim was bad. ‘The big stone struck the 


g squarely upon the nose and stunned him, so that he 
beneath the surface and was drowned. 
My grief over this incident was without question the 
test that I experienced in my childhood. For days I was 
y inconsolable, and for a long time there were occasions 
en I would be so overcome with sorrow and remorse as to 
iyself to sleep at night. I suppose, however, that my 
grief seemed greater than it actually was. That is to say, 
was exaggerated to serve as a compensation and penance 
for the painful perception that a cruel impulse on my part 
was responsible for the dog’s untimely end. 
\t any rate, as is plain, the memory of the incident was 
a very painful one, and, in consequence, I had good reason 
to wish to forget not only the incident itself but also any 
word (such as Pond) which might serve to bring it before my 
consciousness. 
A matter that is not without interest in this analysis is 
the relevancy of my seemingly irrelevant associations. For 


instance, my first association—that of the pitcher, Dr. 
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Pond—contains three ideas connected with the repressed 
memory; viz., Doctor (myself), Pond (the place of the inci- 
dent), and pitcher (one who throws). My second association 
concerning Indian Pond and my throwing into the water 
the big stone used as anchor—is equally relevant. Indian 
Pond is in the same town as the other pond in which the 
dog was drowned; my memory of throwing overboard the 
anchor is connected with the memory of throwing into the 
water the other big stone which caused the dog’s death, etc. 
The association pig which came up several times in the 
latter part of the analysis seems at first glance to have no 
connection with the concealed memory. A connection does 
exist, however. ‘The letters P-I-G reversed are G-I-P, which 
spells the name of the dog. ‘Thus the association concerning 
the pig-like boy and the mud puddle—which contains the 
elements P-J-G, baseball (1. ¢., throwing), and water—or that 
of the farmer and the pigs—P-J/-G, death, throwing, and 
water—is seen to be perfectly relevant. Hamlet and the 
quotation from it gain a mediate relevancy through the 
drowning of Ophelia. 


II. <A friend of mine who lives in a suburb of New 
York once telephoned me to go to dinner and the theater 
with him. I met him as he suggested and during the con- 
versation at dinner he said in commenting on an occurrence 
that had greatly surprised him, “I tould not believe the 


information of my own senses.” “No, that isn’t right;” 
he went on, interrupting himself, ““we don’t speak of doubt- 


ing the information of our senses—some other word is used. 
What is it? The reality of our senses?” 

[ replied that what he had meant to say was that he 
could not believe the egidence of his senses, and asked, 
laughing, “Why do you want to forget about evidence? 
You haven’t committed a crime, have you?” 

“No,” he replied, apparently somewhat startled, “I 
haven’t committed any crime, but I’m afraid I’m about as 
badly off as if I had done so. It’s quite astonishing how near 
you came to the truth.” 

He then went on to explain that a woman with whom he 
had had business relations over quite a long period had 
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become incensed over some trifle and made certain unjust 
and untrue accusations against him, which she threatened 
to make public in the form of a suit. He had felt little 
concern over the matter until there suddenly came upon him 
the realization that if she did carry out her threat—a thing 
e felt she was quite capable of doing—his situation would 
ye an extremely unpleasant one, for not only had he no way 
f positively disproving her allegations, but there were 
certain pieces of circumstantial evidence which she could 
bring forward and which, in spite of his actual innocence, 
would readily ~reate against him a strong presumption of 
guilt. ‘Thus the situation might well be a serious one for 
im. Naturally, he was greatly disturbed, and he had been 
worrying about evidence and proof almost to the point of 
distraction. At last he angrily told himself that there was 
nothing to be gained by worry and that the best thing would 
be to put the matter out of mind until the woman saw fit to 
make some definite move. With this end in view he jumped 
on a train and came to New York, hoping to find something 
to divert his thoughts to more pleasant themes. 
His failure to remember the word evidence as a part of 
ie familiar phrase he wished to use was, as may now be 
seen, a part of the more or less automatic defense designed 


to protect against reproduction in his consciousness of ,the 
disagreeable theme in which the question of evidence formed 


such a conspicuous part. 


III. One of my patients, while discussing baseball 
with a friend, wished to mention a famous Chicago outfielder 
who has now passed into obscurity. But, though this 
player’s name has for years been thoroughly familiar to 
him, he was surprised to find that at the time he was utterly 
unable to recall it. He could remember very clearly the 
man’s appearance and history, and he also recalled that his 
name used to head the Chicago batting order, followed by 
that of Schulte, which he knew it resembled to the extent of 
beginning with an sh sound. His friend, who is not a 
close follower of the game, did not remember the player at 
all. 
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When the patient reported the occurrence to me I was 
able to tell him that the name in question was Sheckard. 
Hardly had I pronounced this name when there came un- 
bidden to the patient’s mind the word checkered and the 
phrase a checkered career. This phrase, which, as then 
appeared, had in his mind a somewhat sinister connotation. 
implying unsavory adventure, dissoluteness, and ultimate 
disaster, accurately summed up a theme which at the time 
was most disturbing to the patient. Not only had his past 
contained a considerable number of somewhat discreditable 
at the time he seemed unable to resist 


adventures, but 
certain temptations which bid fair to produce a repetition 
of the past, and also to involve him in new difficulties which 
might easily end in the wrecking of his future. In short, 
he had reason to feel that his career, instead of being one of 
which he could be proud, might become one of the checkered 
variety, according to the most sinister acceptation of the 


term. 

Instead, however, of facing these problems and working 
out a solution, he had chosen to put them out of mind and, 
as far as possible, ignore-their existence. His inability to 
recall the name Sheckard was a by-product of this effort. 
The similarity in sound between Sheckard and checkered was 
so close that for him to be conscious of the former might also 
involve his being conscious of the latter, and thus bring 
before his mind the phrase a checkered career and all that, 
in his life, it comprehended. 

It may be added that the likelihood of this theme being 
brought to his mind by the conversation with his friend was 
particularly great, because he had recently heard that a 
certain great ball player had been forced to retire from the 
game by the effects of venereal disease. With this player 
he could identify himself, both because he too had once 
possessed considerable prominence in baseball and also be- 
cause he had suffered a venereal infection, which at the time 
was giving him some anxiety. This player had once been 
a member of the Chicago team, and for that reason the 
mention of Sheckard might easily have served to recall him, 
and, by means of the existing identification, to bring into 
consciousness the theme of “‘a checkered career” and its 
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possible disastrous ending. On account of this there was 
required a defensive forgetting that under other circum- 
stances might not have been necessary. 


There follow two cases of omission in writing. The 

econd differs from the foregoing examples in that it expresses 

positive wish-fulfillment rather than a defense against 
something painful. 


[V. A stenographer, after transcribing from his notes 
a long letter that had been dictated to him, discovered that 
he had omitted from the transcript the following sentence 
vhich was contained in his notes: “‘Divorce is out of the 
question, for the man is a Roman Catholic.” There were 

other omissions or mistakes. 

The reason for this mistake was that the man, who was 
very unhappy in his married life, was secretly pondering the 
question of divorce, realizing at the same time that it would 
be by no means easy for him to secure one. His omission 

forgetting of the sentence quoted is readily explained by 
the fact that the idea that “divorce is out of the question” 
was to him a painful one. 


\V. While serving as secretary of a certain society I 
found, when called upon to read the minutes of the previous 
meeting, that in writing them up I had entirely omitted the 
usual formula “The President, Dr. Blank, in the chair.” 

The meeting at which I discovered this mistake was 
the one at which officers were nominated for the ensuing 
year. I had privately entertained hopes that at this meeting 
[ might be nominated for the office of president. The 
minutes of the previous meeting I had written up from notes 
just before I left the house to attend this one. My mistake 
was an unconscious wish-fulfillment, which deposed the 
occupant of the presidential chair in order that I might 
have his place. 


The following example of a mistake in speaking is that 
of a disturbance produced by the unwished-for intrusion of 
a disagreeable theme. It does not correspond to a wish- 
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fulfillment but may be best classified as an example of 
partial failure of defense. 


VI. At one time I had a female patient who po d 
a very exaggerated reluctance to admitting that she was 
wrong in anything no matter how trivial the matter might 
be. If any one called her attention to a mistake, however 
small, she would either deny most vigorously that she had 
made it, or,if this was entirely out of the question, she would 
seek in every way to excuse herself for it. 

This peculiarity of hers was a topic of conversation 
during one of her visits to me, and I had asked, “Have you 
no idea of the reason for your so great unwillingness ever to 
admit yourself in the wrong 

“No, I haven’t,” she replied, pretending to think hard, 
“Is it self-ab—self-effacement?” 

As is fairly evident, the word she had started to use was 
self-abasement, and this she acknowledged when I called 
her attention to the matter. Her substitution for it of the 
word self-effacement, one would suppose, must have been 
a defense of some sort; that is, the word self-abasement 
must have bordered on or been contained in some group of 
ideas painful to her. 

This I explained to her, and she replied, ““Oh, I didn’t 
know that you expected me to tell you all about things that 
are past—ZI stopped it two years ago.” 

Thus it is to be seen that the idea against which her 
substitution defended was that of “self-abuse.”’ 

And so in a way she had answered the question I asked 
her. Her guilt complex about masturbation was one of the 
causes of her reluctance to admitting that she was ever 
wrong. It was as if as a defense against admitting herself 
guilty in that regard (and in one or two other particular 
things) she had resolved never to admit herself wrong in 
anything, very much as, in warfare, the first line of defense 
is set up far in advance of the real point of objective of the 
attacking enemy. 

Incidentally, it may be pointed out that the patient’s 
question, “Is it  self-effacement (or abasement)?”—an 
obviously absurd response to my question—is a good index 
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f her resistances. It is not difficult to see that her conscious 

thought was that the probable reason for her unwillingness 
admit mistakes was not self-abasement, but, on the con- 

trary, pride. But in her mood of resistance and antagonism 

he gave the answer that to her seemed just the opposite 
the one expected. 


An example of involuntary self-revelation somewhat 
imilar to this one is that of a patient who said “sins of 
emission” when he had meant to say “sins of omission.” 





— 





THE MENTAL IMAGERY OF STUTTERERS: AN 
EXAMINATION OF CERTAIN CURRENT 
THEORIES 


BY JOHN M. FLETCHER 


Professor of Psychology, Newcomb College of Tulane Univer- 
sity, New Orleans, La. 


INCE the middle of the eighteenth century authorities 

in constantly increasing numbers have claimed that 
stuttering is essentially a mental abnormality. It 

is rather interesting to note, as one does occasionally, 

a belated student of this subject rising to announce that he 
has ‘discovered’ or has ‘conclusively shown’ what other stu- 
dents have ‘discovered’ and ‘shown’ many years ago. To 
feel that we have at least got far enough to reach an agree- 
ment as to the general character of this affliction is encourag- 
ing, for we have passed the stutterer by for centuries with 
a feeling of ignorant fatalism as hopeless as that which once 
greeted many other human ailments that now yield to 
treatment. But when one studies the wild guesses and 
hasty conclusions as to just what constitutes the essential 
nature of the stutterer’s mental abnormality one feels like 
warning him against expecting an early day of deliverance. 
There are at present two widely divergent theories on 

this point of the general character of the defect. One, 
adopting the Freudian hypothesis, holds that stuttering is 
the result of repressed emotional complexes of a sexual kind 
that date back to childhood. ‘The writer is at present 
gathering data regarding one of the fundamental assump- 
tions of this theory and hopes to submit conclusions at a 
later date. The second prominently mentioned theory, 
and the one which I beg to notice in the present paper, 
holds that stuttering is, (as one author actually asserts) 
or rather, is due to, an abnormality of mental imagery. 
The essential features of this theory were first stated, as 
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ras I know, by T. Hoepfner*. ‘Two varieties of the theory 
ave appeared in the American literature. One is the thesis 
what Bluemel calls a ‘monograph,’ but which I only 
ww as a chapter in a two volume book.t This thesis is, 
quote, (V. I, p. 187) that, “The stammerer’s difficulty 
transient auditory amnesia.” He says, however, that 
e stutterer is of a fixed imagery type, being an “audito- 
tteur,”’ but in the act of attempting to speak he loses the 
iditory imagery, and cannot reproduce mentally the 
ywwel-color,” but relies wholly on kinaesthetic images. 
\nother type of this same theory is that which has been 
posed by Dr. Swift, although Dr. Swift speaks of his as 
‘new finding.” His theory is stated as follows (Ibid. 
a ‘“*Psychoanalysis reveals stuttering as some vague 
ible in the personality. Psychological analysis shows 
tuttering is (!) an absent or weak visualization at the time 
speech. ‘This new concept of stuttering as faulty visual- 
ization may be called’ Visual Central Asthenia. This lack 
weakness in visualization accounts for aJl the numerous 
enomena of stuttering in severe, medium, or mild cases.” 
(he method by which Dr. Swift secured the data on 

iich he bases his conclusions may be described as follows: 
He began his preliminary tests by asking his subject to 
swer a question, and then to repeat a sentence after him. 
lhe question and sentence were (1) “‘Where do you live?’ 
nd (2) “The dog ran across the street.”” ‘The subject was 
en requested to report “whether there was any picture in 
the content of consciousness and how long it lasted; and 
whether that was detailed, intense or weak.” He sum- 


marized the results by saying that of twenty stutterers ten 


had no visual imagery; one imaged faintly; two visualized 
clearly but the “picture vanished on speaking;” seven, who 
had been under treatment, visualized their homes clearly. 
In repeating the sentence, ten had no visualization at all; 
one visualized faintly; “four visualized well but the picture 
*Hoepfner, T.: Stottern als assoziative Aphasie. Zeits. f. Pathopsychol., L., 
IQI2. 449-552. 
_ tBluemel, C. S.: Stammering and Cognate Defects of Speech, 2 vols. New 
York, 1913. 
tSwift, Walter B.: A Psychological Analysis of Stuttering. Jour. Abn. 
Psychol. X, 1915. 225-235. 
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vanished on speaking;” five others, of whom fourd had 
received treatment, “‘reported visualization.” r 

After testing his stutterers by this method he examines 
normal persons in the same manner, and concludes that 
“almost without exception” they visualize clearly before 
speaking. ‘These preliminary tests, he thinks, “warranted 
the tentative conclusion that stutterers have a loss or 
diminished power of visualization.” 

Thus encouraged he undertook what he calls a “further 
and more exhaustive investigation,” by which he desired 
to establish certain points regarding the extent of this weak- 
ness in stutterers as compared with normal persons, and also 
the variations of it with the variations in the severity of 
stuttering. ‘The language used in stating certain of the 
objects of this final series of tests is in some cases out of 
the ordinary, to say the least. For instance, “Is it (1. ¢. 
visualization) the same for past, present and future 
memories?”, also “Is visualization‘ equally at fault in all 
sensory areas of the cortex?” In attaining the objects of the 
tests, as thus stated, he employed eight sets of questions or 
sentences, each set containing three. “This long series of 
questions,” he says, “with careful introspection tests upon 
the content of consciousness constituted then my main 
research in the field of stuttering.” 

On nineteen subjects some four hundred tests were 
made, and from over fourteen hundred answers, he has 
drawn in the main three conclusions, namely, (1)“* When 
visualization is present stuttering is absent; when visualiza- 
tion is absent stuttering is present;” (2) that the severity 
of stuttering varies with the clearness of visualization, 
as shown in the progress of treatment; and (3) finally he says, 
(though who knows what he means?) that “visualization is 
slightly more frequent for past and future” than for present 
memories. 

Before examining Dr. Swift’s conclusions it is well to 
call attention to what seem to me to be very serious flaws 
in his method. In his preliminary tests, for example, after 
submitting the question and the sentence to the subject 
he asks him to state “‘whether there was any picture in the 
content of consciousness,” etc. Now, every teacher of 
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sychology knows that it is often difficult to disabuse the 
minds of students of the impression that image always 
ieans visual image. Now, if in questioning his patients, 
ho, I assume, had no psychological training, he used the 
rm ‘picture,’ as he reports, one may be reasonably sure 
at the subjects understood him to mean visual images 
nly and answered him accordingly. Untrained subjects 
re bad enough at best in this matter of introspection, as I 
now from several years of experience in studying them, but 
vhen the experimenter himself actually contributes to the 
onfusion the situation becomes worse. That Dr. Swift 
; done this can, I believe, be shown in several ways. In 


first place in describing his methods he seems in certain 
nstances to use the term ‘visualization’ as synonymous with 
mage’ as ordinarily used in psychology. For instance, 
already noted, in stating the objects of the final series of 
sts he asks “‘Is visualization equally at fault in all sensory 
reas of the cortex?”” Now, as there can be no visualization 
any but the visual areas of the cortex he seems to be using 


the term here to mean concrete imagery in general. He not 
nly mentions that “visualization is absent in other areas as 

” but he even speaks about “the holding of an emotion 
f pleasure or pain and of other dominating mental attitudes 


} 


] “ce 


“ce 


at are sometimes visualized.” ‘To talk about visualizing 
emotion in the sense in which psychologists speak of 
visualizing is of course the sheerest nonsense. Only an 
ultra modern artist would attempt such a task. And yet, 
in spite of this there is good reason to conclude that, when 
he uses the term ‘visualization,’ a more restricted meaning 
must be given it. For example, he says (p. 234) “Our data 
above has shown us that the location of the trouble is visual; 
that is, it is situated about a centre of sensory registration 
that deposits data from the eye; this must naturally then be 
located somewhere in or near the cuneus.”’ There can be 
no mistake about the meaning of this language. Hence, 
one is naturally inclined to ask, which one of these two very 
different meanings of ‘visualization’ did the stutterer choose 
when questioned by Dr. Swift? 
Other faults of method equally calculated to lead to 
confusion could be pointed out in the lists of questions pre- 
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sumably intended to cover all the general classes of images. 
For instance, to call attention to one only, the first list he 
calls ‘speech.’ Now just what he means by ‘speech’ 
imagery over and above the motor, auditory, and visual 
imagery, which he includes elsewhere in his list, he does not 
indicate. 

The amount of careful work that has been done by 
psychologists in the study of imagery types and of the general 


functions of imagery in mental processes gets not even a 


passing notice from Dr. Swift. One hesitates to think that 


an investigator would announce a “new psychological 
finding”’ in a well-known psychological journal, as he has 
lone’ acquaintance with what has already 
in that line. The only alternative con- 
ws the work in these lines but considers 
mention much less i 
logy to say that it will 
tered to it as a di 
ical fraternity, « 
Dr. Swift is an honored member, would insi 
has always insisted upon, in similar 
\side fron 
mental imagery there is involved in Dr. Swift’s conclusions 
much that bears upon the general question, quite old in 
f le 


psy chology, f the relation of 


magery to movement. | 


1 


i 
seems to have cut with one blow the entire knot of this 
problem. Indeed, he has done more. The ideo-motor 
actionists assumed that the image in consciousness tended 
to inaugurate the movement that was “similar” to it or 
that it represented. ‘The well known statement of James is 
this:t ‘“‘We may then lay it down for certain that every 
representation of a movement awakens in some degree the 
actual movement which is its object” (Italics mine). The 
imaginal representation by the stutterer of a dog running 
across the street obviously neither “‘ represents” nor is in any 
way ‘“‘similar” to the motor processes involved in uttering 

*Swift. Walter B Some Developmental Psychology in Lower Animals and 
1 Its Contribution to Certain Theories of Adult Mental Tests. Amer. 


1. XXVII, 1916, 71-86. 


tJames, William: Psychol 
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he sentence describing this event. Kinaesthetic images 
ave at various times been considered to be the necessary 
mental antecedent of voluntary action. Such phenomena 
as the loss of motor control through the destruction of the 
ensory tracts in tabes dorsalis, as well as the findings in the 
tudies of the acquisition of habit and voluntary control in 
mal subjects, have led to this conclusion. Recent in- 
vestigation, however, has called in question the assumption 
f an inherent, necessary, and permanent connection between 
ge and movement. Passing by the well-known attack 


lhorndike* on the theory of ideo-motor actionism, we 
take a more conservative statement by Pillsbury who 
“The more the antecedents of action are observed 
the more evident it becomes that the directing 

any sort of image whatever. In many cases, 

is very indefinite, seems to be very largely 


| psychology is finding itself compelled to call in 

the existence of a fixed and necessary relation be- 

veen even kinaesthetic images and the movements that 
y represent, what is to be said of a theory which assumes 
existence of such a relation between visual images of the 
bjects thought of and the movements of the speech organs 


arried out in speaking, that is, in saying anything whatso- 


ui 


about these objects? Dr. Swift’s theory must neces- 
arily assume that there is one path by which the neural 
processes involved in speech normally travel, and this is 
via the visual centers, so that when it becomes obstructed, 
speech is blocked, whereas, when it is open speech is free. 
He does not make clear whether he considers this path to be 
due to heredity or to individual experience. The same 
thing must be said of Bluemel, for although he saysf, “‘'The 
stammerer is an audito-moteur,”’ which one would naturally 
understand as meaning a permanent type, in the same 
connection and elsewhere he declares that the stutterer’s 
imagery disturbances are transient, 1. ¢., they become 
manifest only in the attempt to speak. ‘There is undoubted- 
ly a closer functional connection between auditory images 

*Thorndike, FE. L.: Ideo-Motor Action. Psychol. Rev., March 1913 


‘Pillsbury, W. B.: The Essentials of Psychology, pp. 298-299. 
tLoc. cit. V. II, p. 187. 
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and vocal sounds than there is between visual images and 
vocal sounds. The congenitally deaf, for example, are 
liable to be dumb; the congenitally blind are not. The 
congenitally deaf even after being taught to speak, usually 
show marked peculiarities of speech. Bluemel, strange to 
say, does not employ this argument in this way, however, 
but says* that his claim that stuttering is an atditory dis- 
turbance is borne out by the fact that “‘stammering seems to 
be entirely absent among the congenitally deaf that have 
been taught to speak!” 

If the neural speech path is the result of individual 
experience, if one has learned to rely upon a certain kind of 
imaginal cue for the inauguration of speech movements, one 
might conclude a priori that speech would become affected 
if these cues were disturbed suddenly. ‘There are cases, 
however, of both gradual and sudden changes in imagery 
habits without any resultant disturbances of speech. Gal- 
ton in his well known study of men of science says of them 
that “their faculty of seeing pictures (cf. Swift’s terminol- 
ogy) . . . if ever possessed by man of highly general- 
ized and abstract thought, is very apt to be lost.” ‘Speech 
movements,” says Hoepfnerf “‘are the first to lose their 
concrete imaginal character and become abstract.” As 


speech matures the mental antecedents become more and 


more general and vague. ‘The attention also tends more and 
more to shift from the original processes of speech, including 
the imaginal antecedents, to the meaning of the thought to 
be expressed. Moreover, not even where such changes have 
taken place rapidly are speech disturbances found to follow. 
For example, Charcot speaks of a person who “possessed at 
one time a great faculty of picturing” to himself the persons 
and things about which he was thinking. But, as he relates, 
“all of a sudden this internal vision absolutely disappeared, ” 
so that he could no longer image the faces even of his wife 
and children. I do not know of any evidence that this 
person became a stutterer, which, if Dr. Swift’s theory be 
correct, should have been the result. 

Reverting to Dr. Swift’s main thesis, we note that it is 

*Ibid. p. 234. 


tLoc. cit 
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tated in the following terms: “‘ When visualization is present 
stuttering is absent; when visualization is absent stuttering 
is present.” Thus stated there is not only a seeming con- 
rmity to Mill’s logical canon of Agreement and Difference, 
but, by asserting further that stuttering varies pari passu 
with visualization, he adds a conformity to the canon of 
Concomitant Variation as a sort of logical lagniappe. But 
a cardinal principle in the use of these canons is to make 
ure that we have taken account of all the variant factors 
involved. ‘This I think it is quite certain Dr. Swift has 
failed to do. Chief among the variant factors which he has 
ignored may be mentioned the shift of attention with the 
resultant changes in attitude and the consequent release of 


inhibitions. It has long been observed that attention plays 


an important part in stuttering. ‘The ordinary convulsive 
tic, for example, may be controlled when attention is volun- 
tarily concentrated upon it, whereas the convulsive move- 
ments of stuttering are relieved rather when the attention 
is distracted*. ‘The writer has attempted to state this 
as follows:+ “Placing corks or wedges between the teeth, 
shrugging the shoulders, tapping with the feet, pinching 
with the fingers, whistling or counting before speaking, and 
numerous similar therapeutic expedients, all of which have 
been known to be effective in certain cases, seem to owe their 
efficacy to the fact that they distract the attention of the 
stutterer from his difficulty, and that, in consequence, they 
afford him a relief from the morbid inhibitions by which his 
speech is hindered. Stuttering has been frequently al- 
leviated by the act of writing during speech. Many 
stutterers can speak perfectly while sewing, embroidering, 
or playing a piano. Others resort to blowing the nose, to 
scratching the head or to stroking the mustache before 
attempting to speak.” 


For the stutterer to visualize the objects he is talking 
about will afford the same kind of distraction from his 
habitual states of mind in speech as do the expedients just 

*Bonnet, Louis A. L.: Etude critique sur la parente morbide du begaiement 
avec les tics et les crampes fonctionelles. Bordeaux 1906. 168 pp. 


tFletcher, Joha Madison: An Fxperimental Study of Stuttering. Amer. 
Jour. Psychol. XXV, 1914, p. 239. 
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mentioned, and for this reason alone it may be expected to 
have the same effects on his speech. When a stutterer 
hears a sentence which he has been asked to repeat, the thing 
naturally uppermost in his mind is not the meaning of it 
or the visual qualities of the objects described in it, but his 
own chances of uttering it without stuttering. He is as 
capable as others of appreciating meaning, and, as | have 
epeatedly found by experiment, of visualizing, but the 


pressing and painful need of the moment is to avoid stutter- 
ing if possible. Many people, I fear, fail to realize that 


} 
stutteri y is to the tutterer a very unpieasant experience. 
The anticipation of painful or unpleasant experiences is the 
natural irce of dread and fear. ‘That the stutterer is in a 
state of dread or ar while anticipating the necessity of 


n I ng 
nstrated, at least to my own satis- 
pective and objective evidence. As 
ind of evidence I have found* in a 

average nulse-rate after 


} 


speak, but bef 


‘fore 
f 120. To ignore 


1ormal speaker and 


which 
hold that th 


stutterel! ut pecause he lose his mental imagery, 


e 
whereas in f: he loses his mental imagery because of 
stuttering, or the morbid ates that have their 
origin in the aintful rie! f stuttering. It is the 
study of causes not stoms that will open the way to 
progress in the study of this problem as it did in the case of 
the study of hy la. 

The chief purpose of this contribution is to offer criti- 
cisms against certain current theories concerning the essen- 
tial pathol £Z) of stuttering. ‘The theories criticised seem 
on their face to be so palpably wrong that a lengthy investi- 
gation into their merits seems unnecessary. However, by 
methods in common use in psychology, I have made a study, 
since the appearance of the theories mentioned, of three 
cases, and have found in them the following general condi- 
tions of imagery to exist: 

"Ibid, p. 226, 
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1. There were no permanent peculiarities of imagery 
that would in any way distinguish them from normal 
persons. 

2. No pure imagery type was found, each of them 
employed different kinds of imagery in thought processes 
with a possible preponderance of visualization. 

3. When asked to react by speaking the stutterer has 

tendency, in proportion roughly to the severity of his 
lificulty, to lose not only visual but. all other kinds of 


imagery immediately before speaking. ‘These images tend 


give way, for the most part, to kinaesthetic sensations 
calized especially in the throat and in the organs of articula- 
ion. When asked to react by writing, detailed, and in 


certain instances vivid, imagery was reported. 





THE STUTTERING BOY 
BY KNIGHT DUNLAP 


Professor of Experimental Psychology in the Johns Hopkins 
University 


AVE you ever seen a stuttering girl? <A girl, that 

is, who chronically stutters? If so, you have 

observed a phenomenon which is rare, although 

stuttering boys are common enough. However 
badly coordinated or hysterical may be the actions of girls 
and young women, the disturbances seldom take the form 
of the annoying repetition of the same syllable which is 
properly called stuttering. That other form of stammering 
in which there is a deadlocking of the vocal apparatus so 
that no sound is uttered for a painfully long period, with 
practically no other abnormal behavior, is also relatively 
infrequent in females. Stuttering, and to a less extent 
stammering in general, is peculiarly a masculine derange- 
ment. 

It is obvious that there must be some connection 
between this sex-limitation of stuttering, and the cause or 
causes of the trouble. ‘The source of stuttering must be 
sought in some peculiarity of the language function of the 
male which is not found in the language function of the 
female, and not, as is popularly supposed, in mere shock, 
fright or ‘nervousness.’ I have heard detailed stories con- 
cerning various stutterers, dating the beginnings of their 
speech difficulty from a severe fright in one case, from the 
shock of an accident in another case, from an attack of 
typhoid which left a weakened system in another, and soon. 
Even if we were not forced to discount these histories heavily, 
we would be obliged to conclude that they are only contri- 
buting causes; agencies which by weakening the resistance 


gave the real cause a chance to get in its deadly work. 
The theory,of stuttering which suggests itself most 
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readily is based on the supposition that in the animal 
kingdom generally, the voice of the male is more definitely 
a sex-function than is the voice of the female. The voice is 
one means of wooing; and we might expect that in the sex- 
excitability of the adolescent period this function, so in- 
timately associated with the primary sex-functions, would 
be especially liable to derangement. ‘This may indeed be 
so; although there is little evidence that in the human animal 
the male’s voice is more sex-expressive than is the female’s, 
or that the adolescent boy is more excitable sexually than is 
the girl. In any case, this theory does not explain why the 
speech derangement takes the general form of stammering 
or the specific form of stuttering, and hence the causes it 
proposes are at the most but contributing or predisposing 
influences. 

The actual determining cause of stammering for a large 
proportion of cases is clearly indicated by the data obtainable 
from the cases themselves. ‘Two facts stand out from this 
data: first, that the stammering dates (where the dating 
can be definitely made), from the time when the boy first 
went to school, or began first to associate with a number of 
other boys; and second, that in many cases (not in all), the 
stammerer has especial difficulty with words beginning with 
one of a small group of sounds—the sounds with which 
certain obscene words much favored by small boys also 
begin. Bearing these two facts in mind, it is usually possible 
to find that at the time when the stammering commenced 
to develop, the boy became familiar with a certain list of 
terms which he employed with satisfaction among his 
juvenile friends, but which it would never, never do to let 
his mother, father or sisters hear. ‘These terms are usually 
obscene, but may be in part profane expressions, or merely 
words like ‘damn’ or ‘hell.’ 

The boy who has a rugged constitution may keep his 
two linguistic personalities distinct and apparenily suffer 
no harm. The boy who has no great scruple (or fear) about 
letting out his gutter-vocabulary, occasionally at least, in 
the hearing of his family, never, so far as my observations 
go, becomes a stammerer. But the boy who is ‘carefully 
brought up,’ if he is handicapped by a weak constitution, or 
predisposed by hereditary tendency to erratic muscular 
activity (such as may be expressed by continual twitches of 
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the face, ‘nervous’ movements of the hands or feet, etc.) 
is very apt to become a stutterer, or a stammerer of the 
deadlock type. 

The enunciation of a word is a complicated process, 
requiring the cooperation of a large number of muscles in a 
very intricate combination; which is bound together by 
what we call in psychological language, association. ‘Two 
words which begin with the same sound—as for example, 
sheep and shingle, have the same initial group of movements 
associated with different succeeding movements in the two 
cases. Hence there is always a possibility that the initial 
sound which ought in a given case to be followed by the 
remainder of the one word, may, through the going astray 
of the association be followed by the remainder of the 
wrong word; a type of ‘slip of the tongue’ which occurs 
occasionally to every one. The boy in constant fear lest 
one of his obscene terms may slip out in the wrong company, 
and having experienced this dangerous tendency of words 
to go astray, soon comes to hesitate over every word which 
begins in the same way as do these dangerous words; and as 
the hesitation becomes a more and more fixed and noticeable 
habit, it extends to other types of words also. 

This danger of a slip would not be present, of course, if 
the forbidden words were not associated, as wholes, with the 
other words in the boy’s habitual forms of speech. ‘The root 
of the whole trouble is that the boy has formed the habit 
of using these terms, not merely in discussing matters of 
sex (which of course he would not ordinarily discuss with his 
family) but also in talking of more commonplace topics. 

The peculiar feature of stuttering: the repetition of the 
syllable many times, is a result of the usual method of 
checking the utterance of a word; the nervous discharge 
which should go to the forming of the remainder of the word 
must go somewhere, and the easiest disposal, in the beginning 
of the trouble, is to let it discharge into the same act which 
has already occurred, namely, the production of the initial 
sound of the word. In later stages of the disease, the 


nervous energy may be discharged to the muscles of the 
face in such a way as to give the tetanic contractions of the 
nonstuttering stammerer. Usually, however, the stuttering 
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rapidly becomes a permanent habit, although complicated 


by the other type of stammering. 
_ Simplistic as this explanation sounds, a very large 
proportion of the cases of stammering are directly traceable 
it. In most cases the boy’s parents have not merely 
‘stablished conditions excellent for the habit-formation, 
but have more directly contributed by administering drastic 
punishment (such as washing out the mouth with soap), 
yr still more deadly moral horror, when a telltale slip has 
yccurred, 

Other causes of stammering, of course, occur: but they 
are generically like the more frequent causes just described. 
The fear of giving incriminating information of some sort 
ther than that of mere vocabulary; an undue sensitiveness 
or worry about certain topics not discussed in mixed com- 
pany; or similar mental conflicts; are at the bottom of 
certain cases, which usually are not of the typical stuttering 
type. 

The reason girls do not stutter is fairly evident. ‘They 
are not subjected to the same conditions as are boys and 
do not develop the same fear of revealing a tabu vocabulary, 
although they may have incriminating matter to conceal, 
and may develop accordingly a hesitating type of stammer- 
ing. Small girls undoubtedly do discuss with their school- 
mates matters of which their purblind guardians presume 
them to be quite ignorant; but they do not embody the 
vulgar terms of these topics in their conversation about 
other matters, as boys do, and hence they have little fear 
of words popping out oftheir mouths at inauspicious times. 

You have probably heard angry girls of tender age reel 
off strings of smutty words worthy of the best efforts of any 
boy; but these girls are practically always from homes in 
which an occasional (or frequent) outburst of such diction 
would have no very disastrous consequences. ‘Proper’ little 
girls do not talk that way among themselves—‘proper’ 
little boys do, and it is the ‘proper’ little boys who become 
stutterers. ‘There are, however, some stuttering girls, and 
they have undoubtedly been subjected to precisely the same 
social conditions which produce stuttering boys. 

What has been said above applies to the cases of chronic 
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stammering. Everyone stammers and stutters—more or 
less, just as everyone shows from time to time a variety of 
inaccuracies of movements of other types. Imitation 
plays a definite role in some cases. Occasionally a family is 


found in which nearly all the members stutter; inheriting 


in common a ‘nervous’ disposition, the form of expression 
it takes in one member may determine the form in the 
others. ‘The imitative factor is often shown in a ludicrous 
way when a person who normally does not stutter is talking 
to a chronic stutterer. In such cases, especially when there 
is emotional excitement, it may be difficult for the auditor 
to determine which of the two is the worst stutterer. 

The cure of stutterimg is a difficult matter. In most 
cases the original cause has ceased to operate, and the 
stuttering has become merely a fixed and well-nigh un- 
breakable habit before expert assistance is sought. But the 
prevention, which is a more important matter, would be 
relatively simple, if it did not require a certain degree of 
intelligence on the part of the parents; a requirement which 
few of us parents meet in regard to our own children. The 
essential thing is the avoidance of the fear-stimulus: If your 
small boy, who probably can use some lurid language among 
the fellows, knows that (as one small stutterer expressed it to 
me), you would “have a fit” if you found him out, you are 
taking an unjustifiable risk, however small, of making a 
stutterer of him, and a great deal larger risk, of course, of 
making him immoral in some other way. There are far 
safer and more effective ways of discouraging the taste for 
bad language than by taking the I-would-be-shocked or the 
it-would-break-my-heart attitude. I would give this ad- 
vice to any father; if your small boy commences to stutter, 
find out what obscene and otherwise objectionable terms the 
boy is apt to be using, and then make an opportunity to talk 
to him about these terms, telling him (if you can truly) 
that you did use these or equivalent words yourself, and 
have stopped it. At any rate, make it plain to him in one 
way or another that your attitude towards him, if he should 
break out with such language, would be no more contemp- 
tuous, crushing or sniffing than if he should break out with 


measles. 











THE DEFORMING INFLUENCES OF THE HOME 
BY HELEN WILLISTON BROWN, M. D. 


| RADITION asserts that the home is the most 
valuable asset and institution of which we are 
possessed. It is associated in the minds of the 
people with morality and religion and surrounded 
by a halo of affection and sentiment. Any innovation in 
government or society is observed from the point of view of 
what effect it may have upon the home, and anything 
that would threaten its stability has been regarded as an 
enemy of civilization. Oratory and eloquence have been 
poured out upon it. Its praises have been repeated in song 
and story, and it is generally admitted that the bonds of 
parental affection are the most enduring in the world. 

To many of those who have had a religious upbringing, 
the statement that the parents stand in the place of God 
himself, to the young child, is entirely familiar, and this idea 
has been strengthened and given weight by the similar 
nomenclature applied to both the male parent and the 
Deity, and also by the aureole of divinity that, though some- 
what obscured, has lingered round the mother since matri- 
archal days. In the past many children have been taught 
to accept this point of view, and it has lent weight to the 
authority with which parents have been accustomed to 
impose their own opinions and beliefs upon their offspring. 

The average child, and probably even the average adult, 
is accustomed to think of the home, as now constituted, 
as having existed in remotest antiquity. Many of us have 
a mentai picture of the “first” home outside the garden of 
Eden, with Adam tilling the soil, and Eve tending little Cain 
and Abel, and the effect of this mental picture is not by any 
means entirely destroyed, as yet, by our own theoretical 
knowledge of evolution. 

But though the idea of a home, made up of father and 
mother, and children to whom the father and mother have 
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the exclusive right of giving authoritative teaching in their 
early years, forms a normal part of our mental furniture, 
greater knowledge is tending to widen our horizons, and to 
raise questions as to the continuity in the past and future, 
of present conditions. We know now, though we may not 
feel it, that the Home and Family have been very variable 
institutions,—that instead of Adam and Eve, we have the 
horde, mating more or less at random. Their offspring, were 
children of the horde, and doubtless had the advantage of 
all the knowledge possessed by the horde and not merely of 
two individuals. Later there was group marriage and then 
matriarchy with the family still loosely defined. Patriarchy 
with polygamy succeeded, and finally, in the so-called 
civilized races, monogamy became the ideal form of union 
in which to rear children. So that it is only in comparative- 
ly recent times, that the home, as we now know it, has 
existed. 

Perhaps it is in this country, in New England of a 
century ago, that the home, so constituted, was found in its 
most extreme type, where in a democracy, without church 
or state that would intervene, many parents felt themselves 
directly responsible to God, not only for the physical welfare 
of their children, but for their souls as well, and to this end, 


impressed their own personalities and teachings upon their 
*reve- 


‘ 


offspring with vigor and conviction. Backed up by 
lation” and urged on by fears, the narrowness of such a 
course never seems to have occurred to them, and only in 
recent years have suspicions begun to arise that home ties 
can be too rigid, and that the child should be allowed to 
acquire the mental inheritance of the race, rather than that 
small and distorted portion of it found in two individuals. 

Home ties and home teaching have been considered as 
the shield and buckler with which youth has been enabled 
to guard itself against an evil world, and the possible harm- 
fulness of such ties and training to the child they are sup- 
posed to protect, is, as | have said, a very modern idea. | 
do not allude to the influences of early infancy, when to any 
one but a mother or a Freudian, the intelligence of the child 
appears negligible, but to the time when the child becomes 
interested in other than purely material problems, and turns 
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to its parents, with absolute confidence in their knowledge 
and veracity, for information concerning life.” Far too few 
parents have the wisdom or desire to refrain from the 
opportunity thus presented to didactically impress their 
own views as ultimate reality, upon their confiding offspring; 
and not their views alone, but along with them, their affects, 
their prejudices, their fears and their egocentricities, which 
the child trustfully accepts and imitates. A heavy burden 
for the child to carry forth into a world where theoretically 
he should walk a free man among free men, heir to all the 
wisdom of the ages. 

Small wonder, then, if we begin to see that many of the 
mental ills that afflict man, are not due, as has been common- 
ly supposed, to lack of home training and the deteriorating 
influence of the world, but to too much home, to a narrow 
environment which has often deformed his mind at the start 
and given him a bias that can only be overcome through 
painful adjustments and bitter experience. 

Freud has pointed out that there is an antagonism be- 
tween individuals, between father and son, mother and 
daughter; and Trotter, generalizing, has shown that there is, 
as well, an antagonism between succeeding generations 
which has led to a lack of frankness between them, and has 
caused the older generation to pass on to the younger, in 
its childhood, a mass of untrustworthy tradition, which 
heavily encumbers the mind of the latter in its efforts to 
meet the actual world, and causes conflict and instability 
among the more sensitive members. 

Trotter describes mankind as a herd, and admits the 
existence of herds within the herd, but he does not continue 
on to the final subdivision,—the individual home, which 
undoubtedly constitutes the herd of the young child. He 
points out that the influence of the herd upon its members, 
is overpowering, and that it can and does combat on equal 
terms the fundamental instincts of mankind. Thus is 
caused continual upheaval and discord among adolescents 
who find their own instincts at odds with their training. It 
follows that the narrower and more authoritative their train- 
ing,—the less it takes into account actual existing conditions, 
—the more it teaches untruth,—either by implication or 
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direct word of mouth,—so much the worse it will be for the 
youthful individual when finally joining the larger herds, 
and acquiring broader knowledge, he finds himself con- 
fronted from within and from without by contradictions 
and denials of much that he has been led to consider ultimate 
reality. He will find his instincts of self-preservation and 
sex, which had been kept in abeyance as far as possible by 
care and repression, loom up into consciousness as tremend- 
ous problems, and he will see the herd meeting these problems 
in many different ways according to the subdivisions to which 
they belong,—according not only to their age and genera- 
tion, but to the type of home training they have received. 
He will probably be tremendously shocked to find himself 
and all the world turned traitor to the traditions of his child- 
hood. Adjust he will because adjust he must, unless he is 
to go down whimpering to defeat, but with what a mass of 
false visual images he will have to contend; at what pains he 
will be to wipe them out by wider thinking, only to find them 
peering again insistently from the darkness! 

The individual with the dogmatic religious rearing 
probably has the most to contend with, but that is a con- 
dition happily much rarer at the present day when religious 
instruction to children is usually so vague as not to inspire 
any very vivid reaction, but there are other lines of in- 
struction calculated to create trouble that are by no means 
as yet abolished. ‘Take for example the romantic idealism 
taught to little girls, the tremendous endeavor to shield 
their lives from the knowledge of evil and suffering and the 
problems of sex. ‘There was a time when some women were 
so shielded through life that they stood a chance of never 
seeing reality, but more recently women have been reared 
in one tradition to live in another, and we see the harmful 
result in many ways,—in their hysterical efforts to force the 
world to be what they had thought it,—in their intense 
horror at existing conditions, since to them the world seems 
fallen from some previously existing beatific state, rather 
than to have progressed from even cruder and crueller 
origins. 

[It is only where fact comes in conflict with previous 


teaching that it inspires undue horror, otherwise it is ac- 
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cepted reasonably enough, and it must be said to the credit 
of the present generation that though parents may still tend 
to bring up their children in unreality, yet thanks to the 
pressure from the world at large, they initiate them much 
earlier than of old into fact. 

Is it not probable that the reason women of the United 
States have been notably over-emotional and often badly 
adjusted, lies in this very dissociation between their early 
youth and their later lives, and their bitter struggles to 
adjust from one to the other? It has been my observation 
that the women who have been early initiated into the 
inherent cruelties and hardships of existence are likely to be 
of a much more stable and stalwart stuff than their more 
sheltered sisters, and though they may be lacking in the 


provocative charm arising from ignorance and half knowl- 


edge, no one can grudge them their happy acceptance of fact. 

It frequently is not so much the trials and hardships 
with which the individual must contend that may destroy 
him, as an abnormal way of regarding them, or an abnormal 
affect towards them, and these abnormal points of view and 
affects are likely to be cultivated in narrow homes. The 
children of the poor have a better chance to get things 
straight. ‘They live in closer contact with their neighbors 
and can not be kept from a knowledge of fundamental things. 
They cannot be coddled and pampered as are children 
“better off” and there is therefore less danger that they will 
think too highly of themselves. The rich child early per- 
ceives that he is the object of intense solicitude; his pains 
and aches are the subject of grave inquiry; his happiness is 
furthered as essential to his well being, and he, reasonably 
enough, reaches the conclusion that he is a person of some 
importance who has a right to be preserved from the ills 
of the common herd. This attitude is proverbially knocked 
out of him at school and college, but I imagine it is often 
merely knocked under rather than out, and may, unless he 
has the wit to see its falseness, persist through life. Thus 
the home often lays a foundation of egocentricity far exceed- 
ing the amount necessary in the struggle for existence, 
which may make life exceedingly difficult and bitter for its 
possessor. 
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The home may be not only an excellent place for 
cultivating ideas of undue importance but for inculcating 
prejudices as well. Much of the positiveness and intoler- 
ance of the child arises directly from the training of his 
parents, who, eager that their children should believe what 
they consider desirable, otten refrain from telling them that 
others may as ardently hold opposite opinions, or if they are 
forced to admit the existence of opposite opinions, authori- 
tatively declare them to be wrong. 

Concerning their affects and their fears,—parents hand 
them on for the most part unconsciously, but none the less 
with the dire force possessed by those who are supposed to 
be endowed with superior wisdom and intelligence. 

So much for an indictment of the home as it too often 
is. There are many other sins of omission and commission 
that might be mentioned, and there is of course, the reverse 
side of the picture with which we are all familiar and which 
needs no further emphasis. 

I have tried to make evident that the home represents 
the last and the narrowest division of the herd, and that as 
such it wields tremendous power over the mind of the child. 
It acts as the transmitter of what may be the least desirable 
of herd tradition and this tradition is often further distorted 
by the idiosyncracies of the parents, and administered 
ex cathedra as unquestionable truth. Thus handicapped 
the child goes forth to conflict with the world, where, after 
a period of unrest and readjustment he will, if he is fortunate, 
join some herd wherein his soul may find companionship. 

Trotter has pointed out that there is no herd existing 
so enlightened as not to distort to some extent the mind of 
man. He feels that the human herd, as a whole, tends to 
repress and deform the individual, and to drive him into 
one of two camps which he calls the resistive and the un- 
stable. 

In the resistive class are those who are most susceptible 
to herd influence, who accept the teachings of the herd, 
harden their hearts to the sufferings of others, rationalize 
their actions to justify themselves, and, in their purest type 
would probably proclaim this to be “the best of all possible 
worlds.” Into this class for the most part arrive those in- 
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dividuals who have in their youth most docilely accepted the 
authoritative training of narrow homes, who have refused 
to be too much aroused in the soul-stirring educational 
period of their adolescence, and whose minds as a result 
function most comfortably in a stable, unprogressive, and 
visionless medium. ‘Thus they make up the well-known 
class bitterly opposing progress and reform. 

The unstable, on the other hand, in Trotter’s use of the 
term, are those who are essentially capable of vision, either 
as a result of wider environment or inherent capacity. They 
tend to question authority; they tend to feel the pressure of 
problems beyond their own immediate circle; they are deeply 
dissatisfied with existing conditions; their youth is full of 
conflicts and revolts; they resent traditional training and 
react violently against it, although unable-to break away 
from it entirely. The world as it is now constituted, has 
small place for them, and as a result they are likely to end 
as cranks and asocial individuals, or to crowd themselves 
uncomfortably into niches unsuited for them, from which 


they constantly complain and disturb the quiet of their 
resistive neighbors. 

Mathew Arnold gave, years ago, an admirable descrip- 
tion of these two types in his poem entitled ““ A Summer 
Night.” 


“For most men in a brazen prison live, 


* ~ * * 


Dreaming of nought beyond their prison-wall. 
And as, year after year, 

Fresh products of their barren labour fall 
From their tired hands, and rest 

Never yet comes more near, 


* * * 


Death in their prison reaches them, 
Unfreed, having seen nothing, still unbiest. 
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And the rest, a few, 

Escape their prison and depart 

On the wide ocean of life anew, 

There the freed prisoner, where’er his heart 
Listeth will sail; 

Nor doth he know how there prevail, 
Despotic on that sea, 

Trade-winds which cross it from eternity. 


\nd then the tempest strikes him; and between 
The lightning-bursts is seen 

Only a driving wreck 

And the pale master on his spar-strewn deck 
With anguished face and flying hair 

Grasping the rudder hard, 

Still bent to make some port he knows not where. 


And he too disappears, and comes no more. 


Is there no life, but these alone? 
Madman or slave, must man be one?” 


It might be-claimed that since the resistive type has 
survived so far, it should continue to control the destinies of 
mankind, but here Trotter raises a warning voice and afirms 
that man is too smugly assured of his destiny as the ruler of 
the world, and he paints a black picture of the future unless 
revolutionary changes are made, 

As to the truth of this prediction I suppose we cannot 
judge, but no thinking person will deny that if society as 
now constituted is so narrow as to have no environment or 
place suitable for a class of individuals who are inherently 
possessed of progressive qualities, then society is at fault, 
and should so alter itself as to be able to make use of all its 
valuable material. The waste, cruelty and suffering of 


present conditions are undeniable, and they seem to arise in 
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rreat measure from the selfishness and lack of vision of 
iose Who control. Even if Trotter’s black prognostica- 


tions should be over-drawn, the remedy of altruism, that he 


y 


ffers, is assuredly applicable to the manifest ills of the 

present time. In altruism, he feels, is found the hope of the 

future, and by its means he thinks men could so get together 

and take account of their assets as to utilize, instead of 

to destroy them. By this procedure mankind might attain 
}a state of excellence at present undreamed of. 

If then altruism is a good and possibly an essential 
condition for the future of the race, I should like to emphasize 
a way to pursue the reforms that would lead to it, namely in 
education and instruction that shall take effect in the home. 

| have reviewed how in early times the home had a 
wider significance than at present, and how the children of 
the past had the benefit of more general herd influence, how 
the home gradually narrowed down to its present limitations, 
wherein the young are too often subjected to narrow and 
selfish teaching, dealt out with authority by their parents. 
I make no objection to the present constitution of the home, 
but it would seem that if parents could be brought to consider 
their children as children of the world as well, and as there- 
fore entitled to the broadest possible training and interests, 
to realize themselves as merely units in the general order of 
things, to feel themselves bound by ties of self-interest and 
unselfishness to all other human beings,—much would have 
been done to remove the causes of conflicts which prevent 
the orderly development of men’s minds, and to foster the 
cause of altruism on which man’s future survival and 
existence may depend. 





THE MEANING OF PSYCHOANALYSIS 
TRIGANT BURROW, PH. D., M. D. 


“ Know then thyself, presume not God to scan, 
The proper study of mankind is man.” 
ALEXANDER Pope. 


N distinct contrast to programs of psychotherapy, which 
lacking the basis of definite formulation, are open to 
different interpretations according to the personal 
equation of the physician, psychoanalysis rests upon a 

single scientific principle and hence variations of construc- 
tion due to individual reaction are incompatible with the 
specific acceptance of its tenets. 

By specific psychoanalysis | mean the psychoanalysis 
that is synonymous with Freud. Psuedo-psychoanalytic 
principles modified according to pleasure, while doing credit 
to the ingenuity of their inventors, have departed funda- 
mentally from the principle of Freud.{ The psychoanalysis 
of Freud has the distinguishing mark that it is precisely not 
subject to alteration according to personal delectation 
One may take it or leave it, but it is useless to haggle. 

The psychoanalysis then that is here under discussion 
presents the distinctive stamp of Freud. In substance, 
that stamp is inscribed as follows: Psychoanalysis is a 

*Read at the 7th Annual Meeting of the American Psychopathological Associa- 

tion at Washington, D. C., May 12, 1916. 


TtTo speak of different “schools” of psychoanalysis in the sense of different 
underlying principles of psychoanalysis is to labor under a misapprehension. One 
might as well talk of different schools of chemistry or of bacteriology. There may 
of course be innumerable schools of philosophy differing from each other according 
to the type of compensative reaction presented in the innocuous speculations of 
the particular philosopher. But psychoanalysis is not a philosophy. It is a 
science and therefore based upon definite principles. So that schools of psycho- 
analysis differently located geographically must not be confused with schools 
based upon different scientific principles. A “School” of psychoanalysis in this 
sense is a logical misnomer. The utmost that might be included by way of differ- 
entiation, in the term “school,” aside from the distinction of locality, could only 
be such divergencies of inference or extensions of principle as follow from and are 
fully compatible with the teachings of Freud. 
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method of psychotherapy based upon the principle that 
where there is present marked and persistent impediment 
in the life of the individual, whether it amounts to the 
blocking characteristic of nervous disorders or only to such 
obstruction of effectiveness as is represented in many so- 
called normal individuals, it is due to the existence in the 
psyche of unconscious, that is, repressed sexual affects, 
regressing toward an early, infantile mode. 

This statement is apparently simple enough to be 
adapted to the perceptions of all, yet oddly enough by some 
fatal tendency of the human mind, it invariably misses the 
central point of this psychoanalytic principle. That point 
is this: that in its basic postulate of repression as the causa- 
tive factor in the neuroses, we have not to do with a patho- 
logical but with a biological principle, and that therefore 
psychoanalysis does not incriminate the nervous invalid 
alone, but along with him the whole social organism. It is 
not alone an indictment of our patients butof ourselves. It 
does not contrast the normal and the neurotic personality 
as unrelated genera, but sees unabashed the line of unbroken 
gradation between these types. The essential idea then of 
psychoanalysis is the personal analysis. It is not the 
analysis of our patients, it is the analysis of ourselves. If 
one has lacked the opportunity or the patience, or the cour- 
age, to face the personal analysis in all its rigor, he is unac- 
quainted with psychoanalysis. He is lacking in the essential 
data. He is counting without his host. 

This is the rub, I know. This is the impassable barrier 
between the psychoanalyst and the psychopathologist of 
other tendencies. The difference though is irreconcilable. 
When this position shall be compromised psychoanalysis 
will have gone by the board. Yet, as essential as this 
position is to the right interpretation of psychoanalysis, I 
cannot recall it without deep misgiving, as I am not una- 
ware to what extent psychoanalysis has been brought into 
disrepute by those youthful psuedo-psychoanalytic poseurs 
who in the insolence of their half baked opinions have seized 
this position as an apparent coign of vantage, from which to 
disguise their own triviality, and to derogate from the high 
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and enduring achievements of their colleagues of other 
schools. 

And so, in reasserting the necessity of the personal 
experience as a prerequisite to a sympathetic understanding 
of psychoanalysis, I trust earnestly that this position may 
not seem inconsistent with a due sense of one’s own limita- 
tions, nor with a relatively high appraisement of the value 
and significance of the work of others. 

I wish, then, at the outset to avow myself in all essential 
respects a firm and uncompromising advocate of the Freudian 
psychology, and in what follows I hope to make clear the 
way in which I have personally come to conceive of the 
problem presented in psychoanalysis.* 

Having expressed my complete sympathy with the 
conception which ascribes to neurotic disorders repression 
within the sexual life, it would be natural to anticipate that 
this discussion will be chiefly concerned with the sexual 


topic—with instances of sexual repression, with illustrations 


of its mechanisms, with a recital of its causes, and develop- 
ment. In this expectation, however, I shall be found disap- 
pointing. While sexual repression is undoubtedly the pre- 
requisite cause of nervous disorders, sexual instances when 
they fall into the hourly routine of laboratory technique are 
in themselves dull, their details tedious. Except to the 
mind that is sexually obsessed, that is to say the average 
mind, such reminiscences are only entertaining as they are 
found to bear a constant relation to an invariable principle. 
It is with this principle that I am here concerned. 

Let me hasten to offset at once any disposition to con- 
strue this statement as an inference of the slightest reserva- 
tion in my acceptance of the sexual factor as specifically 
demonstrated by Freud. In delving amid the archaeological 
strata of unconscious fantasy, one comes too often upon 
unmistakable anthropological analogies to admit of any 
theoretical impediment. And as regards the matter of 
personal resistances, I believe I am quite honest in saying 

*Perhaps this is a fitting occasion to express my acknowledgement of the very 
unusual impetus I have been given for the study and analysis of neurotic disorders. 
For this opportunity I am indebted to Dr. Adolf Meyer, to whom I owe this fortu- 
nate occasion, and whose helpful suggestions have been to me at all times an in- 


dispensable assistance 
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hat I accept without perturbation whatsoever sexual 
vertissements may be featured throughout the entire 
theatrical circuit of regressive autisms. So that in denying 
the sexual factor per se the place. of central interest in 
psychoanalysis, it is not because the sexual factor does not 
eem to me present and inevitable, but because it does not 
seem to me the point. 

What then is the point of psychoanalysis? What is 
the invariable principle upon which psychoanalysis rests? 
[ remember at the Fourth Psychoanalytic Congress held in 
Nuremberg in the year 1911, how Freud himself defined 
the essential meaning of psychoanalysis, and I recall too 
something of the surprise with which his words were re- 
ceived by some of us of the Zurich school, where at that 
time, it was not resistances, but “complexes” which oc- 
cupied the foreground. “It is not,” Freud said, “‘the dis- 
covery and counting and tabulating of complexes that is 
the object of psychoanalysis, but the sole object of psycho- 
analysis is the overcoming of a patient’s resistances.” 

[ suppose I am stupid, but it was a long time before | 
comprehended fully the real import of this statement. 
Perhaps it was its very simplicity that baffled me. Or was 
I viewing it at too close range to allow of the necessary 
accommodation of vision? At any rate, it has now become 
clear to me that the whole point of psychoanalysis reduces 
itself to a question of resistances and that the meaning of 
psychoanalysis becomes synonymous with the psychology 
of resistances. Let us then examine this conception of 
resistances, with a view to determining correctly its psycho- 
logical relation to the problem of the neuroses. 

When we consider the prohibitions with which life is 
hedged around from its earliest beginnings—how from their 
earliest years children are beset with unnecessary denials 
and negations,—how incessantly their little industries and 
investigations are checked with admonition and warning 
and threat, perhaps even with physical restraint and punish- 
ment, and how all these interdictions and thwartings of 
their natural impulses are effected through the invocation 
of some ominous and vaguely apprehended sense of “ wrong,” 
we begin to realize how deeply the minds of children are 
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imbued with ideas of an all-pervading, if indefinable pre- 
monition of evil, and we begin to sense something of the 
superstitious awe with which life is polluted almost at its 
very source. 

“Don’t do that,” they are told, “because it is bad, it 
is wicked.”” Frequently the prohibition is accompanied by 
direct, if equally indeterminate intimations of retributive 
pain, such as “God will punish you,” or “Something dread- 
ful will happen to you.”” Sometimes it is the “Evil One” 
himself, who, they are warned, will overtake them. And so 
actuated by an instinct of self-preservation, this early incul- 
cated fear becomes the predominating motive of conduct in 
later life, and if we will consider it we shall see that even in 
adult life not only is the conduct of the masses wholly under 
the sway of such a fear inhibition, but that the motives of 
the more intelligent are by nomeans untainted by this secret 
incentive of fear. 

Now, upon examination, it turns out that this fear 
inhibition is the active principle of the universally accepted 
code of behaviour commonly described as morality. By 
morality, as here defined, I mean an emotional evaluation 
of right and wrong inculcated upon a basis of apprehension 
the slavish conformity, through which we seek to evade 
the deeper, organic morality that is one with the ultimate 
processes of life. For we contend that when motives of 
right and wrong represent reactions toward or away from a 


given course of action merely in virtue of a blindly accepted, 


that is unconscious, principle of fear, there is present an 
entirely fictitious, emotional morality. 

Now such a morality constituting an obstacle to the 
normal flow of consciousness is the essential factor which 
confronts us in psychoanalysis and it is this factor which in 
its deadly affront to organic law is known to us as a resistance. 
Whether occurring in the more marked discrepancies pre- 
sented in the intenser reactions of the nervous invalid, or 
in the commonly condoned extravagancies and vagaries 
symptomatic of so-called normal human society, it is this 
factor of resistance with its attendant conflict within the 
personality which psychoanalysis envisages as the sole 
account of neurotic manifestations. 
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A resistance then may be described as a blind emotional 
ias, whereby we are permitted to see things according to 
reference rather than as the facts warrant. Abrogating 
he course of intelligence and truth, resistances allow us to 

blink the facts of life and indulge in pleasanter alternatives.* 
*An instance selected from my record of a case seen at the Phipps Psychiatric 
pensary of the Johns Hopkins University, illustrates how characteristically 
plicated a mechanism may result from this factor of resistance 
\ man of thirty suffered for a period of five years from an obsessional condi- 
n which centered in the idea of serious digestional disturbance, a marked symptom 
which consisted, according to the patient, of his liability to involuntary stools 
ler the stimulus of the least excitement—a menace which obliged him to with- 
vy almost entirely from social contact Such was the complaint which caused 
patient to seek treatment 
Although the patient was unswerving in his insistence upon the abdominal 
and quite typically bent all his energies toward engaging my attention 
he alleged disturbance, as far as discoverable there was no objec- 
iptom which lead to his seclusiveness, physical examination 
1 to reveal a condition even remotely commensurate with 
ptoms 
many weeks of study that the real disturbance suspected as 
bvious symptoms began at last to show itself in intimations 
us conflict. With the utmost reluctance and pain came 
lay of a vow he had made himself as a youth, on the 
h with his mother, that if he might be saved from 
ild become a Roman Catholic 
toward the appeasement of guilt with its obvious motivation 
It should be mentioned that consciously the patient enter- 


o belief whatever in Roman Catholicism nor in the doctrine of retributive 


Yet here was his unalterable vow, which, despise as he would intellec- 
ot be got rid of. He was as incapable of fulfilling it as of dismissing 
id was constantly torn between the issues involved in either alternative 


his time it developed that there existed a distinct causal relation between the 


t’s mental wrangles and the digestional distubances. When the relig 
ynflict was at its height, the digestional paroxysms rose to a cor' sponding 
nsit) t tl time there was being gradually unfolded a history of the 
standing antagonism between the patient and his mother—an antagonism 
showed ‘If in constant irritation and discord. 
the meantime, the analysis of the patient’s dreams was proceeding steadily 
y to day with always a deepening incrimination with respect to the sexual 
With the increasing refinement of the analysis it was shown that the 
nt’s erogenous interest was strongly fixated in the digestional tract, and particu- 
in the lower bowel, and here was involved the strongly repressed mother-fixa- 
by reason of the intimate and apparenth; very exaggerated solicitude of the 
in the local hygiene of the patient during the period of his infancy. 
These primary sexual affects, with their original infantile fixation, analysis 
wed were related with early masturbatory trends which subsequently were 
laced by repression, through a fear reaction, associated with threat and punish- 
nt from the mother. Later, in response to this element of prohibition, the con 
cting emotions in respect to the mother were transposed to a religious sphere, 
retaining the marks of their original design, not only through the evidence afforded 
uugh the dream imagery, but through their association with the concomitant 
ligestional episodes. Determining all these vicarious phases there is the element 
resistance—the dread of discovery, the repugnance to acknowledgment, the 
entment and shame representing the conflict and pain incident to an underlying 
tear-morality. ; 
Here in this situation of marked obsessional neurosis is presented the typical 
ase in which resistances with all their attendant inhibitions assume the domination 
f the entire personality. 
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If this, then, is resistance,—if this is the obstacle which 
so crushes the spirit of the neurotic patient and causes him 
the pain and stagnation of interest characteristic of psychic 
disorders, it would appear to be the task of the psycho- 
analyst to liberate the minds of these patients from the 
incubus of their besetting morality. If fear-morality is the 
stumbling block to the health of the nervous patient, and 
if ““fear-morality” is merely an altered spelling of “resist- 
ances,” the truth of Freud’s statement becomes clear when 
he says that the sole recourse of psychoanalysis is to rid 
these invalids of their resistances. 

Of course, there immediately rises in the mind the 
alarming thought of the dread consequences attending a 
method of treatment which should seek to remove from a 
patient the safeguards of moral inhibition. Such a pro- 
cedure seems to threaten the very foundations of society. 
One objects that were it not for morality, immorality would 
overrun the world. Such indeed is the instinctive protest 
upon every hand. But when we consider it, we will find, 
I think, that this protest is incited precisely by one’s own 
fear-morality, that one’s own reaction here is precisely 
that of the neurotic patient himself, when he is first brought 
to confront his resistances. One’s immediate reaction is 
straightway to redouble one’s efforts of self protection by 
clinging the more tenaciously to one’s own habitual morali- 
ties. And so if one is disquieted at what seems the quite 
unmoral position of psychoanalysis in proposing the abroga- 
tion of resistances, investigation will reveal, I think, that the 
cause is equally traceable to one’s own emotional morality 
to this same superstitious fear-principle underlying the 
morality within oneself. 

Here we return again to the specific import of pyscho- 
analysis. Once more that import returns upon ourselves. 
We repeat, the rationale of psychoanalysis rests upon princi- 
ples which are biological and universal. We who are ac- 
counted normal are ourselves not wholly without a certain 
fear-morality. We too have resistances. We too are not 
without an underlying fear-principle. And so it would 
appear that life itself at its present level of integration is 


largely dominated by standards of conduct which are 
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prompted by a craven principle of fear. Consider how 
cunningly human nature disguises the facts of life, thinking 

) escape them; how conveniently it turns to self-conceited 
promises and illusions in order to evade the alternatives of 
some ineradicable truth.* And what a riotous adventure is 
made of this vicarious carnival of living under which men 
seek to masquerade the gracious art of life! Truly the 
spectacle of the daily reactions about us is to nothing more 
fitly comparable than to the legendary ostrich, beguiling 
itself with illusions of security by burying its head in the 
sand. 

If, then, we ourselves have in us this element of fear- 
morality as a guiding compass to direct the course of our 
behaviour, very naturally to propose the elimination of a 
patient’s moral resistances seems to us synonymous with 
abandoning him to all the hideousness of immorality. In 
other words, viewing the incentives of conduct from the 
plane of our present level of adaptation, our eyes can dis- 
cern only the alternatives of morality and immorality, as 
though between these two issues lay our exclusive choice. 

But why is this moral revulsion through motives of 
superstitious fear the only safeguard against wrong? Why 
must we frighten ourselves into the acceptance of a fair 
course of conduct? Why set around our lives intimidations, 
repressions and alarms in order to preserve our conduct 
against acts prejudicial to the highest interests of the in- 
dividual and of society? It is by the test of questions such 
as these that psychoanalysis calls us to account. And with 
good authority. For having dared to look into the deeper 
actualities underlying human appearances it finds that the 
springs of men’s motives are befouled by the presence of an 
insidious untruth. Burrowing beneath the surface of life 
it finds that the moral customs and observances of men 
are motivated in mere cowardice and conventionality, and 
it dares to assert that their morality is but their immorality 
thrust out of sight. Looking into the heart of men’s con- 
duct, it sees that what is called their “morality” is but a 


*A not uncommon turn of the tendency to distortion is that in which a patient 
(needless to say not a sensitively organized type of personality) preferring to 
evade his own inadequacies of character lays to the dvor of the psychoanalyst 
precisely those qnalities which the analysis shows to be his own. 
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pretense of good. It finds that rather than view the world 
in its truth men prefer to construct a cosmogony out of the 
materials of their own uncertain fashioning. They do not 
view the processes of life simply, calmly, unafraid. Instead, 
they cling to safe presuppositions, to easy solutions, to 
flattering assumptions. ‘They shape things to the mould of 
their personal preferences, and when their gratuitous notions 
clash with the unalterable facts of life, they only cling to 
their pleasant cheats and to their comfortable indulgences 
as children to their mother’s skirts. This is the essence of 
fear-morality. ‘This is the significance of resistances. 

I do not believe that this is the real material of our 
human kind. I believe that life is wrought of a better 
fibre—that its motives are saner than this. As I have come 
to study from hour to hour those expressions of pain em- 
bodied in the neuroses, | cannot but view them, howsoever 
obvious may be the weaknesses and indirections that attend 
them, as integrative processes tending toward higher levels 
of adaptation, and the suffering of these patients as an 
earnest of this better element lying back of man’s experi- 
ence.* 

It will be seen that this view demands a wholly altered 


\ 


conception of the mental pain that finds its expression in 


the neuroses. It will be seen that, in this interpretation, 


such pain is no longer to be regarded as the signai for the 
that is found in 
rather indicates the need of attaining a larger, saner con- 


help a regime of coddling security, but 


i 


ception of life; that there is here not the moment for com- 
miseration but encouragement: that in these conditions 
there is not necessarily an indication of weakness but rather 
of strength, and that with a clearer understanding of the 
real need of the neurotic patient, his se/f-inflicted pain may be 
*In ; letter written t me D i tudent « ring an interv n his unalysis, 
there is th , but no 
wonder! 
in a dark 
but badness, where all | fforts at goodn so turned it 
rotted into badness d he grew on th ry stuff of which 
grew and thrived He yuld I cx nerwis¢ He was px nned Lag : either sneered 
j tten it h ! Denied the sunshine, he grew as 


at or ignored and forg ’ 
f life ife. re 1 of its expression—into an unseen 


und imprisoned 
ell s been growing up in darkness, where he could feed on nothing 
n himself that they 


he was made, he 


death always grows—out 
monster, that slowly but eventu destroys the life that gave it birth. It is still 
us of mu but it is growing more and more out into the 


growing——this unconsci ot m Dut it 


sunshine, into life—love.”’ 
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transformed into healthy, constructive aims. 

We should say, then, that the clinical pathology of the 
neuroses consists in a principle of behaviour that is based on 
superstition, and that its morbid anatomy is fear; that the 
exciting cause is the contagion spread by false educational 
methods and valuations, the basis of which is repression: 
that in virtue of this repression, the affectivity of the child 
which, ever urging him on to his natural quest of life, nor- 
mally finds its outlet in those expressions of spontaneous 
interest afforded in social contacts and in creative activity, 
is thwarted and denied through the enforcement of an 
arbitrary program of anxious morality instigated by a super- 
stitious premonition of evil. Given the above conditions 
the situation may in my view be summed up somewhat as 
follows:—The neurotic is the individual in whom the sphere 
of feeling and expression has not come into its own by reason 
of an early inhibiting fear. The unused energies however 
belonging to the sphere of feeling and of will, have been by 
no means destroyed, through curtailment and denial, but 
these frustrated affects are merely converted into other 
forms of force, for, being driven back upon themselves, we 
find them issuing again in regressive integrations, expressed 
in tendencies toward mere egoistic satisfaction and toward 
autoerotic trends. ‘The result is the tendency toward the 
transformation of the adult libido into regressive sexual 
affects. But “‘such affects are utterly incompatible with 
the ideals of the contemporary social mind as presented in 
the sensitive neurotic patient, and his suffering and inade- 


quacy are in my interpretation the direct expression of the 


unconscious conflict caused by this inherent discrepancy 
within his personality. Such, I believe, is the mechanism 
underlying the fear inhibition which is the essential factor 
in these disturbed psychic states,’ 

[I have said that this fear inhibition represents a spurious 
morality—that such a morality is but a fraudulent sub- 
stitute for the organic morality (and I mean by this the 


***Permutations Within the Sphere of Consciousness, or The Factor of 
Repression and its Influence upon Education.” Journal Abnormal Psychology, 


Aug.-Sept., 1916. Vol. XI. No. 3. 
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unity and truth) which underlies life.* I contend that, 
repudiating the hobgoblin of anxious moralities, man’s 
security and comfort lie in such a view of life and its obliga- 
tions as only a steadfast, quiet, intelligent outlook can give 


him. ‘lo maintain such an intelligent vision of life is to set 
honor and truth above temporary hopes and petty appre- 
hensions, and the more [| see of the nervous patient who 
possesses the character and the stability to accept the daily 


renunciations demanded by psychoanalysis, the more it 
becomes clear to me that these patients are unknowingly 
striving with the best that is inthem toward the attainment 
of some such surer, saner level of adaptation. 

It is to aid these invalidated men and women to escape 
the deadlock of their repression by helping them to overcome 
their resistances, and, unafraid, to place themselves at one 
with the healthy, forward-tending processes of life which 
constitutes for me the significance of the problem of the 
neuroses, and which represents for me the essential meaning 
of psychoanalysis. 

“For ten years it was a puzzle to me why people with most moralit that 


invariably people with least sense of honour. The 


is profession of good—were 
vet it pre 


observation clashed painfully with deepiy revered prepossessions anc 
sented the fidelity of law Ihe disparity was unfailing he two simply see- 
sawed. But having examined the psychology of morality and having seen the 
pretense that is inseparable from a fear-motivation, the consistency of this varia- 


bility presented no further problem. 
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LIFE AND WORK OF PESTALOZZI. By /J. 4. Green. Warwick 
York, Baltimore. 393 pp. Price $1.40. 

This book incorporates the whole of the author’s earlier 
’estalozzi’s Educational Ideas, but includes much new material. 
[he treatment is divided into three sections: biographical; exposi- 

ry; documentary. The subject matter is well worked over, 
ndensed and concretely presented. We know of no single 
lume which furnishes such a convenient and satisfactory intro- 

ction to the life and work of Pestalozzi. It is particularly 
seful to the student who does not have access to the German 
urces, because of the well selected translations in the documentary 
portion of the text. ‘These translations include The Letter on the 
i;ducation of Poor Country Children; The Pamphlet of 1800; The 
Prospectus of Miinchenbuchsee; The Report to Parents; Con- 
temporary Accounts of the Institutes at Burgdorf & Yverdun; 
I'wo Pestalozzian Lessons. The Prospectus and the Report have 
ot until now appeared in English. Extended selections from 
Pestalozzi’s famous diary, one of the first systematic efforts in 
hild psychology, are included in the biographical section. A 
descriptive bibliography of Pestalozzi’s Educational Writings is a 
valuable feature. 


ArRNoLD L. GESELL. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL METHODS OF TESTING INTELLIGENCE. 
By William Stern. Translated from the German by Guy Mont- 
rose Whipple. Warwick & York, Inc., Baltimore. 160 pp. 
Price $1.75. 

Professor Whipple has performed a service in the translation 
of this book, which is a general and critical survey of the literature 
of intelligence testing. The treatment while not exhaustive is 
thorough. The style is adapted for lay readers as well as profes- 
sional psychologists. ‘The book is especially to be recommended 
to those who underestimate the value of the Binet method of 
testing mental development, and who have no conception of the 
considerable amount of research which has already been expended 
upon this method. 

Intelligence is defined as “general mental adaptability to new 
problems and conditions of life.”” Three methods of testing 
intelligence are distinguished: 1. The method of separate tests, 
which originated in Germany. 2. The system of tests with age 
gradations, which arose in France. 3. ‘The correlation method, 
especially developed in England. 

The first method is given brief treatment, on the ground that 
that “the single test tests on the one hand more, and on the other 
hand less than it really ought to test.” 
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The bulk of the book. is devoted to a critical but favorabk 
discussion of the Binet method. Results from the use of th: 
Binet scale by investigators in different countries are analytically 
compared. Stern concludes that the scale suffers from not in- 
considerable errors that must be removed; but he is more impressed 
with the “international accordance,’’ which demonstrates that 
“the tests do actually reach and discover the general develop- 
mental conditions of intelligence.” 

The final section of the book deals with the method of rank 
correlation, which Stern considers a promising method, because it 
“gives us a numerical device for discovering that combination of 
tests in which we approach most nearly to perfect compensation.” 
He discusses his special method of “amalgamated ranks” which 
he believes must be worked out into a systematized plan of pro- 
cedure as has already been done with the method of age levels. 
“Not until we combine both these ideas can we hope to master 
the whole field of intelligence testing. The system of levels draws 
the great wave-lines of mental development; the method of rank- 
ing sketches the finer ripples within each level.” 

Suggestions are made regarding the revision and extension of 
the Binet scale. Some of these are embodied in Professor L. M. 
Terman’s more recent work on The Measurement of Intelligence, 
which can be profitably read in conjunction with Stern’s volume. 

Arnotp L. GEsELL. 


THE INFLUENCE OF Joy. Sy George Van Ness Dearborn, Ph. 
D., M. D. Instructor in Psychology and in Education, Sargent 
Normal School, Cambridge; Psychologist and Physiologist to The 
Forsyth Dental Informal for Children, Boston; etc. Boston: Little, 
3rown & Company, 1916. Price $1.00 net. Pp. XVIII and 223. 
This is the fourth volume of The Mind and Health Series 


edited by H. Addington Bruce. 
The work is divided into two parts—called by the author 


“the power of joy” and “the necessity of joy.” 

Dr. Dearborn has undertaken a truly difficult task in this 
work, since he attempts to discuss his subject from the scientific 
viewpoint and in spite of this to present his subject matter in a 


popular fashion. 

He is probably one of the most competent men in this country, 
if not indeed the best-fitted man amongst us, to discuss the 
question of the influence of joy on mind and body. 

It is noteworthy that although many have written on the 
effect of the depressing emotions with their disintegrating effects 
we come upon few who write scientifically of the effects of the 
stimulating and synthesizing emotions of man. Dearborn has 
devoted much thought to this very untilled ground. He has 
given us an interesting and up to date exposition of a topic which 
he has made his own. 
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He has attacked his problem to a great extent from the phys- 
gical side. 
Owing to the fact that this subject has been much neglected 
normal and abnormal psychology, it is but to be expected that 
author cannot handle it with the positiveness, clearness and 
ctness that one can employ when dealing with the depressing 
tions, such as fear. There is, as a consequence, a certain 
gree of vagueness and uncertainty and difficulty of expression 
parent throughout the discussion. In spite of this handicap, 
reader will find this work instructive, entertaining, and stimu- 
Che radiologists at present find much difficulty in describing 
findings because of paucity of any generally accepted termi- 
ogy. I believe that Dr. Dearborn has had to contend with the 
me problem. Let us hope that, as the problem with which he 
rrappling becomes more and more clearly grasped, the ease and 
rectness of expression will progress accordingly. 
Meyer SoL_omon. 


STUDIES IN ANIMAL BEHAVIOR. By S. J]. Holmes. Richard 
Badger, 1916, Pages 266. $2.50 net. 


In “Studies of Animal Behavior”’’ Holmes has offered a number 
fascinating glimpses of the science of comparative psychology. 
lhe book consists of several essays on relatively unrelated topics 
of ‘behavior. All are written in the author’s usual clear and 
teresting style. They will appeal especially to the general 
ler, for no attempt has been made to work out any of the 
iggested problems in detail or to marshal varied observational 
aterials. ‘The author is keen in his appreciation of fundamental 
oblems, thoughtful concerning them, and extremely lucid in his 
esentation of the facts which bear upon them. 

Of special interest to students of animal psychology is the 

troductory chapter, entitled “Animal psychology, the old and 
the new.” This historical sketch indicates at once the author’s 
wide reading and his keen interest in the varied aspects of the study 
of mind. For the first time in the history of the science, the most 
significant facts of its development have been brought together. 
The chapter 1s brief, in every sense readable, and may be com- 
mended to the specialist quite as highly as to his pupils or to the 
general reader. 

In succeeding chapters, the author discusses such interesting 
aspects and forms of behavior as the tropisms, the behavior of 
cells, orientation, behavior in relation to form; and in connection 
with each of these topics, as indeed throughout the book, he 
exhibits with surprising effectiveness the significant problems 
which modern investigators are attempiing to solve. 





group of chapters, various aspects of the general 
" are dealt with. Thus, chapter 2 is devoted to 
mn of the evolution of parental care; chapter 11, 
ing death; chapter 12, to the recognition of 
le of sex in the evolution of mind. 
’s reflections concerning the beginnings of intelligence, 
insti to intelligence, and the problem of learning, 
In connection with learning, he points out 


pleasure-pain hypothesis does not adequately 


process of habit formation. He proposes the 


LV] ‘congruity 
of reactions.”’ Agreeableness or disagreeableness is not essential. 
When, for example, a chick pecks at a caterpillar, either a congruent 
or a conflicting response may be initiated by the gustatory stimu- 
lus. ‘To quote from the author “When one part of the structure 
concerned is excited, it tends to increase the tonus of the associated 
parts, and thus reinforce the original response.”” This hypothesis 
is certainly worthy of careful consideration and should suggest 
varied lines of experimentation by means of which the process of 
habit formation or learning may be more completely analyzed and 
its essential factors revealed. 

As for the beginnings of intelligence, the author suggests that 
they are to be found in instinctive reactions. Indeed, he says that 
the “‘adaptiveness of intelligence is based upon the adaptiveness 
of instinct.” 

In the concluding chapter of the volume, entitled “The 
mind of a monkey,” the author has described in most interesting 
fashion some observations which he made on a specimen of bonnet 
monkey. ‘This chapter well indicates his interest in every aspect 
of behavior and his ability to popularize. 

Although in no sense a contribution to the systematic scientific 
literature of behavior, Holmes’s volume is important, for few 
specialists in biology have such great ability to present their 
problems and results in interesting guise as Holmes has exhibited 
in this series of essays and in his earlier volume entitled “The 
Evolution of anima! intelligence.” 


othesis that the learning process is conditioned by 
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